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SUNDARAM TAGORE HONG KONG 


HIROSHI SENJU 


DAY FALLS/NIGHT FALLS * MONUMENTAL NEW PAINTINGS 





sundaramtagore ballery | 
APRIL 16 — JUNE 9, 92013 new york - hong kong - singapore 


57-59 Hollywood Road, Central, Hong Kong * +852 2581 9678 + www.sundaramtagore.com 
Falling Water, 2013, acrylic and fluorescent pigments on Japanese mulberry paper, 63.8 x 89.5 inches 
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Bernard Langlais 





Lion | and Lion II, 1977, wood, 21 x 40 3/4 inches, each 


WORKS IN WOOD: A SURVEY EXHIBITION May 18 through June 28 
Reception and American Week open house Wednesday, May 22, 5:00 to 7:00 pm 
Catalogue with essay by Christopher Crosman available 


The Estate of Bernard Langlais is represented by 


ALEXANDRE GALLERY = [. 


rule! Building 41 East 57th Street New York Tel 212.755.2828 www. alexandregallery. com 








Hanne Darboven, Untitled, 1973, pencil on paper, 8 4 x 11 % inches 


Hanne Darboven 
A Sutvey 


April 11 — May 24, 2013 


Leo Castelli 18 E 77 NY NY 10075 


WANG MING 


Works from the 1960s to the Present 





"~~ Force of Eternity, 1968/69, acrylic on Pellon, 61 x 38 inches 
May 4 - 25, 2013 


DAVID FINDLAY JR GALLERY 


724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
212-486-7660 Wwww.DAVIDFINDLAYJR.COM 


LEONARD EDMONDSON 


California Modernist 
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Orica Toes oll on board 30 x 8 ches 


Works from the 1940s and 1950s 


May 4 - 25, 2013 


DAVID FINDLAY JR GALLERY 


724 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
912-486-7660 WWW.DAVIDFINDLAYJR.COM 
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“JuJu Boogie-Woogie,” 2013, oil and wax on canvas, 72 1/2" x 95 1/2" 


James Little 


Never Say Never 
Recent Work 
Essay by Karen Wilkin 


16 May-—18 June 2013 





JUNE KELLY GALLERY 


166 Mercer Street, New York, NY 10012/212-226-1660 
www,junekellygallery.com 


———_—____ 
Art Dealers Association of America 








Alan Gussow: Interrupted Spring April 18-—May 11, 2013 


DRISCOLL | BABCOCK 


525 West 25th Street New York, NY 212-767-1852 
www.driscollbabcock.com. info@driscollbabcock.com 








Mel Ramos 
The Trickster, 1962 


oil on canvas 
Art © Mel Ramos/Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY 


$500,000 - 700,000 
To be offered May 14 


Upcoming 
Auctions 







Entertainment Memorabilia 
May7 Impressionist & Modern Art 
May7 Photographs 

Mays _ European Paintings 

May14 Contemporary Art 

May15 African, Oceanic & Pre-Columbian Art 
May18 Fine & Rare Wines 

May 21 Gems, Minerals & Lapidary Works of Art 
May 22 Natural History 

+1 877 848 9448 - info.us@bonhams.com May 22 American Art 


International Auctioneers and Appraisers - bonhams. com 
©2013 Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. All rights reserved. Bond No. 57BSB 
Principal Auctioneer: Malcolm Barber. NYC License No. 1183017 
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Features 


64 How van Gogh Became van Gogh 


Drawing on an eight-year research project into the artist’s methods and materials, an exhibition at the Van Gogh Museum 
reveals how he taught himself to paint George Stolz 


70 The Civil War in Art, Then & Now 


As several museums showcase works made at the time of the conflict, contemporary artists continue to reflect on its legacy 
Barbara Pollack 


70 4ig a y 

78 ‘Like the Dark Senses Being Revealed 

Mystical and metaphysical, Shirazeh Houshiary’s sculptures, paintings, and animations explore the very nature of existence 
Elizabeth Fullerton 


QA st i ? 
84 ‘You Become Better with Age 
Artists who are going strong at 80 and up find that old age offers freedom, self-assurance, and room to explore 
Hilarie M. Sheets 
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21 Art Talk 


James Turrell, Nat Trotman, Carmen Giménez, Richard Andrews, Fritz Haeg, 
Sarah Schultz, Eric Crosby, James Barber, Muhammad Ali, Marie Watt, 
Nancy Blomberg, Alice Zrebiec, Agustina Woodgate, William Morrow, 
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40 News 


COMMENTARY Camera Ready? Museums are loosening their “no 
photography” policies SPOTLIGHT Phyllis Lambert: She Gave Mies a Chance 

SPOTLIGHT Frank H. Goodyear III and Anne Collins Goodyear: Double Vision 
HAARLEM, THE NETHERLANDS Frans Hals: Haarlem Renaissance 


90 Books 


Saving Italy: The Race to Rescue a Nation’s Treasures from the Nazis By 
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Cad & Other Jessoterica Edited by Michael Duncan « Brazilian Art under 
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60 Looking at Art 


Passing the Torch: David Smith’s Sentinel I was inspired by an article about 
Julio Gonzalez he wrote for this magazine 


112 Critie’s Pick 


Dannielle Tegeder: Kinetic Esthetic 


May 2013 


E.A. Carmean, Jr. 


Trent Morse 


COVER Philip Pearlstein, Model on Wooden Lounge with Swan (detail), 2013, 
oil on canvas, 30" x 40". Courtesy the artist and Betty Cuningham Gallery, 
New York/Private Collection, New York. See story, page 84 and review, page 95 
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“Jay DeFeo: A 
Retrospective” 
Helen Frankenthaler 
Suzan Frecon 
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School” 
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Iona Rozeal Brown 
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IDA KOHLMEYER 


1912 - 1997 


May 18 - July 6, 2013 





Chimera A, 1994, Mixed Media on Canvas, 35 1/2 x 36 inches 


JERALD MELBERG 


GALLERY 


625 South Sharon Amity Road 
Charlotte, NC 28211 
gallery@jeraldmelberg.com 
www.jeraldmelberg.com 

_ 704.365.3000 

Monday - Saturday 10am - 6pm 
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51 color plates of important 


American paintings. 


We own the paintings we 
sell, nothing is a better 


indicator of our conviction. 


Charles Sheeler (1883-1965) 

Yellow Tulip, Blue Iris (Yellow Iris), 1925 

Oil on canvas 

24 x 181/16 inches 

Signed and dated lower right: Sheeler. / 1925 
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seauford Delaney 


Internal Light 
(1953-1972) 







May 9 - June 15, 2013 


As the representative of the 
Estate of Beauford Delaney, 
we are proud to present an 
important exhibition of works 
not shown since his 1978 
retrospective at the Studio 
Museum in Harlem. 


|Levis Fine Art 
514 West 24th Street, 3W 
New York, NY 10011 
646-620-5000 
www.levisfineart.com 





from top to bottom » William Attaway, b.1964, | Embrace | 92 x 94 | oil stick, acrylic on canvas = Sheriff | 60 x 58 | oil stick, acrylic on canvas * 
Leonardo Lawrence, b.1996, Eine Verdorben Ernte (A Spoiled Harvest) | 48 x 48 | oil paint, encaustic, and collage on canvas = Androgyny 

44 x 30 | charcoal, chalk pastel, gesso on artist paper Tim Shockley, b.1970, | Loose Ties - Trussst #2 | 11 x 11 x 14 | lost wax bronze 
casting of neck tie and ostrich egg with patina finish bronze, ed.2/9=Chess Series - Ocean-Minded | 18 x 18 x 16 | bronze, copper, brass. 
sepili, and wenge 


To receive our e-mail updates on art related current events, recent acquisitions and featured artist reviews 
go to our website and click on our homepage. It just takes a minute! 
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Andrew Myers, b.1980 
‘It’s Been a Long Day’, 48 x 48 inches; over 6,000 individually painted screws, oil, ink, 
newsprint collage on wood. Signed, verso, Andrew Myers 


Teh 


: te tied |» Starting with a blank canvas for Myers means getting his drill out; He has to painstak- 

2o ingly drill every single one of those holes (3,000 to 7 ,000) before he even thinks about 
how deep to insert each screw and what to paint on them. But it definitely seems worth 
it when you see the end result. By using screws Myers retains the ability to paint on a 


surface, in this case the screw head, but also gains the ability to play with an uneven 
element of dimension. 


enice, CA 90294-1679 


ry: 4811 W. Adams Blvd 
: Los Angeles, CA 90016-2820 
LawrenceCantore#FineArt rect phone: (805) 300-1308 


www.lawrencecantorfineart.com im e:info@lawrencecantorfineart.com toll-free: (866) 239-5530 
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Ilya Kabakov (b. 1933), The Toilet, 2001, Graphite on oil on canvas, 205 x 153 cm, € 300,000 — 400,000, Auction 16 tony 


Auction Week 13 —17 a PAOk is} 
Contemporary Art, Modern Art, Design 
_ Art Nouveau, Silver, Ble? Mees | 


re Dorotheum, elu 17,1010 Vienna - 
oh +43-1-515 60-570, client.services@dorotheum.at, www.dorotheum.com: 
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Light at the End of the Turrell 


When architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright wrote to arts patron 


decade-long career, relating 
to his well-known Skyspaces 


Art. Meanwhile, Kayne 
Griffin Corcoran gallery 


funnel that appears to 
collapse into flatness at 


Hilla Rebay in 1944, he 
described his vision for the 
design of New York’s 
Guggenheim 
Museum as a 
terraced pyramid 
of successively 
expanding 
rings—a ziggurat 
turned “top side 
down.” That’s 
precisely the sort 
of space that 
intrigues Califor- 
nia artist James 
Turrell, who 
since 1977 has 
been converting 
an extinct cinder 
cone in the 
Arizona desert 
into his ongoing 
magnum opus, 
Roden Crater. On 
June 21, Turrell 
will take over 
the Guggen- 
heim’s entire 
inner rotunda 
and oculus, transforming 
it—to similarly otherworldly 
effect—into an enormous, 
volcanic volume of shifting 
color and light. 

“We are making a connec- 
tion between the spaces Tur- 
rell has been creating at 
Roden Crater and the 
Guggenheim, whose structure 
has a relationship with 
Mesopotamian architecture 
and geological forms,” ex- 
plains Nat Trotman, cocura- 
tor of the show with Carmen 
Giménez. For the installa- 
tion, Turrell is enhancing the 
museum’s skylight with arti- 
ficial illumination and lining 
the rotunda’s spiraling ramps 
in still more lights. 

This feat of engineering 
expands on the artist’s five- 


and Ganzfelds, rooms filled 
with spatially disorienting 
ambient light. Looking up 


its shimmering apex. 
Turrell’s first museum 
show in New York since 








A rendering of James Turrell’s upcoming light installation 
for the Guggenheim Museum (top). Turrell in front of his 
ongoing project Roden Crater in Arizona (above). 


from the ground floor into 
the Guggenheim’s central 
void, museumgoers will see 
concentric rings of glowing 
color leading to the illusory 
opening —a deepening 


1980, this presentation is 
part of a tripartite retrospec- 
tive taking place simultane- 
ously at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of 


inaugurates its new 
Turrell-designed Los Angeles 
space with a fourth exhibi- 
tion by the 
artist, opening 
May 25 and 
focusing exclu- 
sively on 
Roden Crater. 
“Turrell’s 
material is light, 
and he creates 
these occasions 
for us to experi- 
ence it,” says 
Richard An- 
drews, curator 
of the show and 
president of the 
Skystone Foun- 
dation, which 
oversees fund- 
ing for Roden 
Crater. “The 
Crater is a fusion 
of art, architec- 
ture, engineer- 
ing, and 
astronomy, on a 
scale that is very hard for 
people to grasp. But the ex- 
perience is genuinely indi- 
vidual, as if it was built for 
you.” Highlighting the 
artist’s process rather than 
completed works, the show 
offers a glimpse into Turrell’s 
studio practice with photos, 
notebooks, tools, and draw- 
ings dating from the 1970s 
through the present. (This 
spring, Pace Gallery in New 
York mounted its own 
Crater-oriented display.) 
“You may think you love 
Turrell’s art. But until you ex- 
perience it in person, you 
don’t really get it,” Trotman 
explains. “It’s pretty anti- 
conceptual—it’s about the 
feelings that it creates for 
you.” —Emily Nathan 
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Food Network 


Driving past rows of orderly 


suburban homes, you might 
see a sudden cacophony of 


fruits and vegetables where a 


neatly trimmed lawn should 


be. That is, if Fritz Haeg has 


been there first. 

In the last eight years, the 
Los Angeles-based artist has 
installed 15 “Edible Estates” 


produce food where they live 
in the city,” Haeg says. 


This year, Haeg is artist-in- 


residence at the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, pro- 


ducing his 16th and final edi- 


ble garden as part of the 
exhibition “Fritz Haeg: At 
Home in the City.” Curated 
by Sarah Schultz and Eric 
Crosby and launching May 
11, the show encompasses a 


#16 was selected through an 
open call. Haeg and a group of 
volunteers replaced the fam- 
ily’s turf with food-producing 
plants that are expected to 
survive the region’s extreme 
winters and flourish into 

the future. 

While the comestibles 
grown in the yard will be 
sowed by and shared with the 
surrounding neighborhood, 


architect, designed the struc- 
ture to hold gatherings on 
food activism and urban 
farming. It’s a smaller take 
on the geodesic dome in the 
Los Angeles hills where he 
lives, works, and stages his 
Sundown Salon, a series of 
performances, happenings, 
and meetings. 

Domestic Integrities AO5, 
which will take over a 





garden for Fritz Haeg’s Edible Estates Regional Prototype Garden #12: Budapest, 2012. 


that upgrade the bland and 


barren uniformity of clipped- 


grass front yards. The first 
one was planted in Salina, 


Kansas—the geographic cen- 
ter of the contintental United 
States—followed by London, 


New York, Rome, Istanbul, 
Tel Aviv, and homes and art 
institutions in between. “The 


project involves working with 
families to publicly and visibly 
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gallery installation at the 
Walker and an additional 
garden at the Minneapolis 
Sculpture Garden, as well as 
the residential mini farm. It’s 
also a personal homecoming 
for Haeg, who grew up in 
Minneapolis and wanted to 
conclude his “Edible Estates” 
series there. 

The family offering their 
front lawn for Edible Estate 


Haeg’s accompanying photo- 
graphic documentation, 
videos, and printed matter 
will reach a global audience. 
Across the street from the 
Walker, the Minneapolis 
Sculpture Garden is hosting 
Haeg’s Foraging Circle, a cir- 
cular garden of native medic- 
inal, herbal, and edible plants 
with a geodesic dome at its 
center. Haeg, who’s also an 


Walker gallery with a giant 
participant-built rug in 
August, plays into Haeg’s 
interest in the home’s 
interior world. 

By bringing in public vol- 
unteers to help make a rug or 
plant a garden, Haeg says he 
hopes to show that “domes- 
tic rituals” can be artistic ac- 
tions in their own right. 

—Allison C. Meier 
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Catching up 
with Mr. Time 


Sitters for Boris Chaliapin’s 
portraits recall his friendly de- 
meanor and witty banter. 
When painting Julia Child 
for Time magazine, he’d take 
breaks to buy pickle juice for 
a Russian soup they prepared 
during their sessions. In the 
final piece, which appeared on 
the November 25, 1966 issue, 
the chef’s head floats on top 
of a crimson background sur- 
rounded by steaming pots and 
pans, cake molds, and a fish. 
One critic described it as re- 
sembling “the First Apparition 
in Shakespeare’s Macbeth.” 

Chaliapin was Time’s most 
prolific artist, creating more 
than 400 cover images 
between 1942 and 1970. 
Twenty-six of his original 
paintings, most of which 
eventually appeared on the 
magazine’s cover, are now 
the focus of the exhibition 
“Mr. Time: Portraits by Boris 
Chaliapin,” opening May 17 
at the National Portrait 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
Historian and curator James 
Barber selected the pictures 
from the gallery’s Time 
Collection of more than 2,000 
works, which includes art by 
Jacob Lawrence and 
George Segal. 

Earning the nickname “Mr. 
Time,” Chaliapin executed 
likenesses at lightning speed, 
often in less than 12 hours. 
His realistic style included 
every mole and stray hair, and 
remained much the same 
throughout his career, even 
when Surrealism, Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, and Pop art were 
all the rage.. He did, however, 
take some artistic liberties in 
his backdrops, adding details 
to reflect a subject’s occupa- 
tion or personality. 

Chaliapin came from a fam- 
ily of Russian virtuosos. His 
father, Feodor Chaliapin, 
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was a renowned operatic 
basso, and his brother, 
Feodor, Jr., acted in 
Hollywood films. Boris had 
art training in Russia and 
Paris, and an exhibition in 
London before he began 
working for Time. His first 
commission for the magazine 
was of Indian independence 
leader Jawaharlal Nehru 
in 1942. Many more fol- 
lowed, including politicians 
(Harry S. Truman, Richard 
Nixon, Golda Meir) and 
celebrities (Marilyn 
Monroe, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Muhammad Ali). 

The cover of Time was con- 
sidered one of the last bas- 
tions of portrait painting in 
the American mainstream. 

The inclusion in the show of 
Chaliapin’s undated illustra- 
tion Crime in the Streets, 
which depicts a murdered 
woman on an empty urban 
street, marks this end. That 
picture was never published, 
partly because the growing 
trend in journalism toward the 
end of Chaliapin’s career was 
to “use more photographs, 
less original art,” Barber says. 
“And for Time, they began 
publishing more covers that 
focused on issues, events, and 
topics—thus there were fewer 
portraits.” —Harry J. Weil 





Portraits for Time magazine | 

by Boris Chaliapin (clockwise <I 

from top): Julia Child, 1966; ) 
Althea Gibson, 1957; 
Muhammad Ali, 1963. 
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Blanket 
Statement 


To mark the opening of its 
new textile galleries, the 
Denver Art Museum is cov- 
ering nearly all of its public 
spaces with fabric, yarn, and 
needlework. The museum- 
wide project “Spun: Adven- 
tures in Textiles” will bedeck 
the atrium with a four-story 
quilt, send a crocheted coral 
reef snaking through gal- 
leries, and culminate in a 
massive blanket sculpture by 
Marie Watt. 

Made up of ten different 
shows and launching on May 
19, “Spun” explores every- 
thing from the color explo- 
sions in Navajo weavings to 
flamboyant Victorian needle- 
work to the start of our long 
relationship with denim. 
“Everyone thinks it was the 
19th-century American West, 
with cowboys,” chief curator 
Nancy Blomberg says of 
the origin of jeans. “But re- 
ally it goes back several hun- 
dred years to Europe,” to the 
denim-clad paupers in North- 
ern Italy who populate the 








A hat made from knotted camelid fibers, 400-1000 a.p., 
Tiwanaku culture, South America. 


17th-century paintings of an 
unknown artist dubbed the 
Master of the Blue Jeans. 

In the new textile rooms, 
the show “Cover Story” con- 
siders the role of fabrics as 
coverings for bodies, interi- 
ors, and even animals—such 
as the bulls in India that wear 
embroidered cloths embell- 
ished with mirrors during 


festivals (and a discreet rear- 
end coverlet for modesty). In 
China, textiles have long fea- 
tured animals as talismans. A 
child’s quilt from the late 
1900s, for example, is padded 
with renditions of snakes, 
spiders, and scorpions to 
keep evil spirits at bay. A 
century earlier, during the 
Qing Dynasty, members of 





Agustina Woodgate’s No Rain, No Rainbows, 2011, stuffed-animal skins and thread. 
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the Chinese royal court wore 
robes festooned with drag- 
ons. “By the number of drag- 
ons and the number of claws 
on each dragon and whether 
or not they’ve caught the sa- 
cred pearl, you can define 
someone’s rank within the 
court,” says textile art cura- 
tor Alice Zrebiec, who or- 
ganized “Cover Story.” 

The contemporary show 
“Focus: Material World” also 
points to the stories bound 
up in fabrics, but emphasizes 
how artists manipulate 
everyday objects, from 
painted canvas to Mylar film 
to plush toys. For No Rain, 
No Rainbows (2011), 
Agustina Woodgate 
skinned teddy bears and 
other stuffed animals and 
wove them into a psyche- 
delic rug. “She’s taking these 
tear-soaked children’s toys 
that have this sentimental, 
historical context to them, 
and then when you display 
them on the wall in this 
Rorschach pattern, they lose 
that sentimental context,” 
says associate curator of 
contemporary art William 
Morrow. 

With a walk-in foam 
environment by 
Ernesto Neto and a 
dangling bed-frame as- 
semblage by Shinique 
Smith, “Material 
World” celebrates the 
playfulness and physi- 
cality of fabric. In 
Lucas Samaras’s Re- 
construction #20 (1977), 
what looks like an ab- 
stract starburst of paint 
from afar resolves into a 
careful arrangement of 
sliced and stretched fab- 
ric. “At the time it was 
an effort to put craft on 
the same plane as fine 
art,” says Morrow. 
“That’s maybe passé 
now, but in the ’70s it 
was quite charged.” 

—Lamar Anderson 
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Suite 
Memories 


Who knew? Just before John 
F. Kennedy’s fateful trip to 
Dallas in 1963, a group of Fort 
Worth collectors decided to 
honor the president’s over- 
night stop in their city on 
November 21 by customizing 
his suite at the Hotel Texas 
with original masterworks. 

Five days before the First 
Couple arrived, descriptions of 
Suite 850 were made public. 
The “oriental modern” accom- 
modations and view of a Trail- 
ways bus station and parking 
lot seemed less than presiden- 
tial to Owen Day, a part-time 
art critic for the Fort Worth 
Press. Day came up with the 
idea of temporarily installing 
great works of art in the room. 
He proposed this to Samuel 
Benton Canty III, leader of 
the Fort Worth Art Associa- 
tion. Canty called Ruth 
Carter Johnson (later 
Stevenson), daughter of 
Amon G. Carter and board 
president of the Amon Carter 
Museum of American Art. 
And with the help of local col- 
lectors, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, it somewhat 
miraculously happened. There 
was even a hastily prepared 
catalogue meant for an audi- 
ence of two. 

“They did it all in less than 
two days,” says Olivier 
Meslay, associate director of 
the Dallas Museum of Art, 
who decided to commemo- 
rate the 50th anniversary of 
the assassination by reuniting 
the now widely scattered art. 
“Hotel Texas: An Art Exhibi- 
tion for the President and 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy, A Re- 
union of Masterworks Exhib- 
ited in the Hotel Suite of the 
Presidential Couple” opens at 
the Dallas Museum on May 26 
and heads to the Amon Carter 
Museum in October. 

There were 16 borrowed 
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John F. Kennedy giving a speech in Fort Worth outside the 
Hotel Texas on the morning of his assassination on 
November 22, 1963 (above). Lyonel Feininger’s Manhattan II, 
1940 (below), was one of 16 original artworks decorating 
Kennedy’s suite during his stay at the hotel. 


works in the suite, including 
Monet's Portrait of the 
Artist’s Granddaughter, Pi- 
casso’s Angry Owl, Lyonel 
Feininger’s Manhattan II, 
Morris Graves’s Spirit Bird, 





and a small bronze by Henry 
Moore. The master bedroom, 
which Jackie Kennedy was 
expected to occupy, had van 
Gogh’s Road with Peasant 
Shouldering a Spade and 


Maurice Prendergast’s 
Summer Day in the Park, be- 
cause she liked Impressionism. 
Thomas Eakins’s famous 
The Swimming Hole, and other 
American works were in the 
second bedroom, where J.F.K. 
would supposedly sleep. 

Says Meslay, “It’s a perfect 
slice of taste in the 1960s. It’s 
going back in a time capsule 
to that moment.” Andrew J. 
Walker, director of the 
Amon Carter Museum, com- 
ments, “The hospitality of the 
city transcended any sense of 
political difference. This en- 
thusiasm for modernity at 
that moment spoke to the as- 
pirations of the region and the 
country.” 

“We do not know every- 
thing,” Meslay says. Why, 
for instance, were Lyndon 
and Lady Bird Johnson 
given the more luxurious 
Will Rogers Suite, which, ac- 
cording to Walker, also had a 
small temporary display of 
Western art? “Hotel Texas” 
will attempt to reveal the 
story of the installation, with 
photographs, videos, and 
other archival material— 
including Day’s photos of the 
artworks in situ just after the 
First Couple had left. He sur- 
mised from shaving cream 
and a few drops of makeup 
that J.F.K. and Jackie had 
switched bedrooms. 

It seems ironic that on the 
eve of his assassination, this 
popular president, who had a 
major impact on the arts, ar- 
rived shortly before midnight 
and reportedly didn’t realize 
that the works were originals 
until the next morning. Then, 
before heading to Dallas, he 
and the First Lady phoned 
Ruth Carter Johnson (who 
died this past January) to 
thank her for the extraordi- 
nary exhibition. It was the last 
call Kennedy ever made. The 
exhibition was being disman- 
tled at the very moment he 
was shot. —Kim Levin 
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Gallery Crawl 


At a time when many gal- 
leries prohibit visitors from 
entering with strollers or 
baby carriages, the FLAG Art 
Foundation in New York is 
welcoming them in. For its re- 
cently launched Baby Art 
History Program, the founda- 
tion coordinates visits to gal- 
leries, museums, and artists’ 
studios all over the city on 
one Saturday each month. 
Parents, grandparents, babies, 
and their strollers are invited 
to attend free of charge. 

The program was conceived 
by FLAG founder Glenn 
Fuhrman, who wanted to 
find a way to experience art 
exhibitions with his baby 
daughter, Annabel. This idea 
fit in well with the concept 
behind the foundation, ex- 
plains Fuhrman, “where we 
try to break down barriers so 
that more people can engage 
with contemporary art.” 

The first session took place 
in March, and attendees — 
who included about 20 ba- 
bies, a few older children, 


and their parents —toured 
several Chelsea galleries. 
Jodi Stein and her one- 
year-old son, Max, were 
among those present. Stein 
says that she and her hus- 
band often bring Max to art 
spaces, but “he doesn’t usu- 
ally get to explore galleries 
with other children like this.” 
The group began at the 
FLAG, where they met with 
artist Hilary Harkness. The 
gallery crawl continued on to 
Gagosian’s 24th Street outpost 
for a tour of the Jean-Michel 
Basquiat exhibition and 
ended with a viewing of Rag- 
nar Kjartansson’s musical 
video installation The Visitors 
at Luhring Augustine. The 
children were invited to walk 
around and survey each space, 
and talks were kept intention- 
ally brief to accommodate 
short attention spans. “We 
were able to create a more 
playful and open environ- 
ment,” says FLAG director 
Stephanie Roach, “and there 
wasn’t a stigma to bringing 
strollers into galleries.” 
—Stephanie Strasnick 
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Parents and children participating in the Baby Art History 
Program at the FLAG Art Foundation (top). A toddler 
showing interest in Hilary Harkness’s Red Sky in the 

Morning, 2010-11 (above). Harkness with FLAG founder 
Glenn Fuhrman and his daughter, Annabel (left). 
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Feher Play 


Although sculptor Tony 
Feher was always creative, 
tinkering with objects in his 
bedroom as a kid and con- 
triving zany flower arrange- 
ments under his mother’s 
curious watch, his junior-high 
and high-school art classes 
didn’t go very well. “I can 
guarantee that those two 
instructors did not see any 
hope in me whatsoever,” he 
says. “One of them came up 
behind me one day, said 
‘Feher, your drawing is just 
wrong,’ and walked away.” 

It wasn’t the most auspi- 
cious of beginnings, but the 
sunny-natured Texan found 
his way soon enough. Now, 
his last 25 years of produc- 
tion have been organized by 
the University of Houston’s 
Blaffer Art Museum into a 
touring mid-career survey 
and a book. The exhibition 
comes to the deCordova 
Sculpture Park and Museum 
in Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
on May 26, before its final 
stop at the Bronx Museum 
in October. 
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Featuring some 60 objects 
and installations, the checklist 
has been adapted to suit the 
nature of each venue. “The 
deCordova is not a traditional 
white-cube gallery space,” 
says curator Lexi Lee Sulli- 
van, who is overseeing the 
show there. “So Tony will 
take over all four stories. And 
he’s thinking about some 
site-specific interventions — 
including one involving this 
three-story window that re- 
ally is the face of the mu- 
seum, which would transform 
the whole building into a 
Tony Feher sculpture.” 

Feher’s distinct visual es- 
thetic combines quotidian ma- 
terials—from glass jars, plastic 
bottles, pennies, and string, to 
soda crates, PVC piping, and 
tires—into whimsical arrange- 
ments that often convey an 
unexpected human pathos. 
“When you strip things bare, 
you allow them to take on the 
possibility for broader mean- 
ing than if you explained 
them,” he says. “Reduction 
opens the work up.” 

As he describes it, his cur- 
rent practice resulted from a 


Blossom, 2008, extruded polystyrene. 








Tony Feher, Long Term Pillow, 1997, 
plastic flowers and sand mix. 


series of “watershed” mo- 
ments that occurred after a 
long period of “flopping 
around” — wandering through 
a liberal-arts education, 
working odd jobs for archi- 
tects in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and studying at what he calls 
the “university of the 
streets.” The first turning 


point came in the ‘80s, when, 
walking by an East Village 
toy store, he glimpsed a bowl 
of red marbles sparkling in 
the light. “Something about 
them intrigued me,” he re- 
calls. “So I bought a handful, 
went home, and layered 
them into a bunch of honey 
jars so they created these 
different-hued red tones. I 
suddenly thought, ‘I get it 
now. I’m an artist, and this is 
sculpture. This is mine.’” 

And then there was the 
bottle incident. Sitting at 
home one day, Feher noticed 
beads of condensation inside 
a Poland Spring bottle, and 
he realized that he was wit- 
nessing the hydrologic 
cycle—the weather system 
that creates rain—on a mi- 
crocosmic scale. “I saw the 
whole planet’s water system 
in there, plus the idea of the 
vessel as a metaphor for the 
human body,” he says. “And 
I suddenly understood that 
one stupid plastic bottle 
could take on so many identi- 
ties and possibilities. It was a 
very Zen moment, and 
everything just clicked.” 

— Emily Nathan 
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Picasso 


As a fledgling art 
dealer in 1963, Pace 
Gallery founder Arne 
Glimcher met 
painter Agnes Mar- 
tin at a party at Jack 
Youngerman’s loft 
on Coenties Slip in 
Lower Manhattan. 
“We clicked immedi- 
ately,” Glimcher re- 
calls. “She was 
making work unlike 
anything anyone had 
seen before.” He 
adds, “I had a busi- 
ness partner then, 
Fred Mueller, who 
was able to buy one 
of her paintings for 
about $1,000. I cer- 
tainly didn’t have 
that kind of money.” 
Martin and Glim- 








another film “about 
the seduction of the 
princess of China by 
Genghis Khan,” he 
says. She went to 
Japan and hired 
Kabuki actors and 
brought them to New 
Mexico, where she 
hired Native Ameri- 
cans to play the 
Mongols. “Filming 
went on for a time 
before the project be- 
came uncontrollable 
in its scale,” Glimcher 
remembers. She gave 
it up and returned to 
painting. 

Asked why he 
would devote five 
years to producing a 
book about Martin, 
Glimcher responds, 
“There’s no book on 
Agnes,” and “she 
wouldn’t allow one to 
be written. She said 
to me once as | was 
taking notes, “You're 
not going to publish 
these, are you?’ And 








cher would go on to 
develop a four- 
decade-long artist-dealer re- 
lationship and friendship. 
Now, Glimcher has produced 
a testament to Martin’s life 
and work in Agnes Martin: 
Paintings, Writings, Remem- 
brances (Phaidon), with re- 
productions of her seminal 
art, facsimiles of her hand- 
written musings, and Glim- 
cher’s own reminiscences of 
visits to her studios in New 
York and New Mexico. 
When Martin stopped 
painting in 1967, Glimcher 
says, “she brought her can- 
vases and brushes to Fred and 
me, and said, “You know a lot 
of young artists. Just give 
them away.” During this pe- 
riod, Martin, who suffered 
from psychotic episodes 
throughout her life, lived in a 
house on a mesa in Cuba, 
New Mexico. The rivers 
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Agnes Martin showing Arne Glimcher her new truck 
in New Mexico, 1979. 


around the mesa would some- 
times swell with rain, and 
there was no way out. “She 
would be stuck there months 
at a time, and that’s what she 
wanted,” Glimcher says. 
When she took up painting 
again, in 1975, she produced 
“exuberant works in blue and 
pink,” he adds. “It’s like the 
grids opened up and this is 
what was behind them. Prob- 
ably being back in New Mex- 
ico, away from people, 
suddenly gave her a level of 
security again.” 

During Glimcher’s visits to 
Martin’s studios over the 
years, he took copious notes 
on her lifestyle (she would 
subsist on a diet of bananas 
and coffee during bouts of 
productivity) as well as her 


observations about art mak- 
ing. “If Picasso crosses your 
mind while you're painting, 

it’s all over,” she once 


I said, ‘No. Not if you 
don’t want me to.’ 
And she responded, ‘I want 
you to publish them after I’m 
dead.’ When she died in 2004, 
I felt I had an obligation.” 
—Ann Landi 





remarked. 

One of the more cu- 
rious chapters in Mar- 
tin’s 92-year life 
concerns her brief ca- 
reer as a filmmaker. In 
1976, she made a 
movie called Gabriel, 
about a ten-year-old 
boy’s impressions of 
the natural world 
around him. “Every 
rock, pebble and plant 
struggling for survival 
... is recorded,” Glim- 
cher writes in the 
book. Martin was so 
pleased with the out- 














come that she planned M 


artin’s last drawing, 2004. 
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100 Years Ago 
Is it not about time for the recent exploitation of the sad 
state of the aged and insane American painter, Ralph Blake- 
lock, to cease? 

While the honoring of the man’s name by making him an 
Associate of the National Academy was doubtless well 
meant, it had the unfortunate result of attracting the atten- 
tion of sensational newspaper writers to his sad situation, 
who .. . have devoted hysterical pages with lurid illustra- 
tions, depicting him raving in his cell, for the delectation of 
Sunday magazine readers. . . . Let poor Blakelock alone! 

— “Let Blakelock Alone,” May 10, 1913 


73 Years Ago 


With private patronage destroyed, artists have been thrown 
into contact with the problems of pauperism and the demor- 
alization of living on relief, and their reactions to a realization 
of these has been the source of a deep-going change. Mines, 
mills and factories, and the artists’ reaction to human prob- 
lems have superseded apples and flowers as material, to a 
great extent, and this quickened awareness of life outside the 
studio has had a tremendously vitalizing effect on their work. 
— “The Congressmen of Art in a New York Session,” by 
Jeannette Lowe, May 14, 1938 


90 Years Ago 


When he became a success—and wore the bearded face of 
Inspired Genius—fame lent confirmation to his candid faith, 
and he became the rather shallow priest of a neo-paganism 
for which the handsome Nijinsky supplied the apparitions of 
a living god. — “Rodin: Genius with giblets,” by P.M. Grand, 


May 1963 
29 Years Ago 


“You know, many times when you read a figure in a newspa- 
per about the value of a stolen object, it’s inflated,” Volpe 
explains. ... 

“One, it makes better news if the value is high. Two, some- 
times it causes confusion for the thieves. .. . When I was a 
detective and a painting worth a hundred thousand dollars 
was stolen, I’d say it was worth a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars when I announced the theft. When the thief goes to 
the fence, he’s saying to himself, ‘The fence is not going to 
outsmart me. I know what it’s worth.’ The fence, however, 
knows it’s worth only a hundred thousand dollars. So the 
thief takes it someplace else. For every additional person that 
the thief speaks to, it raises the possibility that a mistake will 
be made along the line and an informant will call the police.” 

— “Confessions of an Art Cop,” by Milton Esterow, May 1988 
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NEWS 


Camera Ready? 


In an attempt to balance copyright restrictions and ever- 


present camera phones, some museums are loosening 


their ‘no photography’ policies sy CAROLINA A. MIRANDA 


t’s a scene that plays itself out hun- 

dreds of times a day in American 

museums: a mother and her fidgety 
teenage daughter stand before a famous 
painting —in this case, Caravaggio’s The 
Toothpuller, from the early 17th centu- 
ry. The mom pulls out a cell phone and 
poses her daughter in front of the 
work, a funny-grotesque image of a 
smirking dentist performing an extrac- 
tion. As she frames the shot, a guard 
steps forward. “No photos,” he says. 
The woman apologizes. She and her 
daughter slip out of the room and con- 
tinue on to the next gallery. 

This particular episode took place at 


Photography and 


cellular phones are not 
permitted 
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the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
(LACMA), at a traveling exhibition 
devoted to Caravaggio’s influence on 
European painting. But it could have 
happened anywhere. We're in an age 
when people take pictures just about 
everywhere, an act that photography 
critic Jorg M. Colberg describes as 
“compulsive looking.” The phenomenon 
has created a unique set of challenges 
for art museums, many of which have 
historically had strict limitations on 
photography — either for the purpose 
of protecting light-sensitive works or 
because of copyright issues. 

But the ubiquity of digital cameras, 
along with the irrepressible urge to take 
pictures, has led many museums to 





NO PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF ANY KIND 


IN THIS SPECIAL EXHIBITION 





A Signs prohibiting 
photography in the 
Guggenheim Museum 
(top left), Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (above), 
and ICA Boston (left). 





revise their policies in recent years. 
Institutions such as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the National Gallery of Art, 
the Indianapolis Museum of Art, and 
the Getty Museum—to name a few—all 
allow photography in some or all of 
their permanent-collection spaces. 

“You are fighting an uphill battle if 
you restrict,” says Nina Simon, director 
of the Santa Cruz Museum of Art & 
History and author of The Participatory 
Museum. “Even in the most locked- 
down spaces, people will still take pic- 
tures and you'll still find a million of 
these images online. So why not sup- 
port it in an open way that’s construc- 
tive and embraces the public?” 

Certainly, there are practical reasons 
for doing so. No-photo policies can be 
difficult to enforce. “Guards are spend- 
ing so much time focusing on someone 
holding a device that they might not 
see the person next to them touching 
the art,” says Alisa Martin, senior man- 
ager of brand management and visitor 
services at the Brooklyn Museum, an 
institution that has allowed photogra- 
phy in the majority of its galleries for 
roughly half a dozen years. “As the 
devices get smaller, it gets harder to 
manage. We have to ask ourselves, are 
we using our guards appropriately?” 

Social media also complicates the 
issue. This past January, the Pew 
Research Center’s Internet & American 
Life Project reported that 97 percent of 
the more than 1,200 arts organizations 
it polled had a presence on platforms 
like Twitter, YouTube, and Flickr. New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, for 
example, posts photos of artworks and 
installation processes on Facebook 
(where it has around 1.3 million follow- 
ers), the Massachusetts Museum of 
Contemporary Art has photos of its Sol 
LeWitt wall drawings on Instagram, and 
various other institutions —from the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art to the 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery in Buffalo— 
can be found on the picture-sharing and 
blogging service Tumblr. Moreover, 
places like the Brooklyn Museum and 
LACMA have high-resolution images 
from their collections available for free 
on their websites. 


With museums sharing so much 
imagery themselves, it can be difficult 
for visitors to understand that they 
can’t necessarily do the same. “If a 
museum is really active on social media 
they're putting forward the idea that 
they represent a venue that is all about 
being conversational,” says Simon. “For 
the visitor, it can be disturbing to then 
go to the physical space and be con- 
fronted with a policy that isn’t.” (For 
the record, both MoMA and MASS 
MoCA allow photography in most of 
their spaces. And while there’s no way 
to quantify which artwork gets the 
most photographic attention, a staff 
member at MoMA suspects it’s Vincent 
van Gogh’s 1889 painting Starry Night 
for that museum.) 

The biggest hurdle to wide-open 
photo policies is the issue of copyright. 
Museums often do not hold the copy- 
rights to the works they display, which 
creates legal problems when visitors 
start snapping away. According to Julie 
Ahrens, a lawyer who specializes in 
issues of copyright and fair use at the 
Center for Internet and Society at 
Stanford University, a photograph of an 
artwork could be considered a “deriva- 
tive work,” which is “potentially a vio- 
lation of the copyright holder.” But the 
deluge of cameras, along with the fact 
that the vast majority of visitors simply 
want to snap a pic for a Facebook 
album, has led some institutions—such 
as MoMA, the Indianapolis Museum, 
and the Brooklyn Museum—to ask 
lenders for permission to shoot, with 
the stipulation that pictures are for 
noncommercial use. 

“There’s an undeniable benefit to 
having visitors tweet about their visit 
or share photos,” says Brooke 
Fruchtman, associate vice president of 
public engagement at LACMA. “We've 
had great success with our Stanley 
Kubrick exhibition because people 
could take pictures of anything.” For 
more than a year, the museum has 
allowed photography in its permanent- 
collection galleries. Still, for temporary 
shows, permission ultimately rests in 
the hands of the lender, as in the case 
of Caravaggio’s Toothpuller, which is 
owned by the Galleria Palatina at the 


by 
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Pallazzo Pitti in Florence. 

Naturally, there are museumgoers 
who will occasionally break the rules: a 
visitor to the Indianapolis Museum 
recently took pictures all over the 
building —including galleries that were 
off limits to photography—and then 
offered them for sale online. “We had 
to intervene,” says Anne Young, who 
oversees rights and reproduction for the 
museum. This type of behavior, howev- 
er, is an extreme exception. 

For years, advocates of open-source 
culture and a growing chorus of art 
bloggers have lobbied for less restrictive 
photo policies on the grounds that our 
shared artistic legacy is intended to be, 
well, shared. Not to mention that there 
is no small irony in being forbidden to 
take pictures in cultural establishments 
that celebrate the work of artists like 
Andy Warhol, Sherrie Levine, and 
Richard Prince, figures whose work is 
based, to a large degree, on the photo- 
graphs of others. 

As a culture, we increasingly commu- 
nicate in images. Twenty years ago, a 
museumgoer might have discussed an 
interesting work of art with friends over 
dinner. Today, that person is more likely 
to take a picture of it and upload it to 
Facebook—such as New York magazine 
critic Jerry Saltz, who, earlier this year, 
posted a photo of himself hamming it 





A Museumgoers 
snapping photos of 
Vincent van Gogh’s Starry 
Night, 1889, at MoMA. 


up in front of a Marcel Duchamp at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Or perhaps 
that museumgoer might remix his or her 
photo with other visual elements and 
transform it into something new. Every 
day, users on image-sharing sites such 
as Tumblr create their own diptychs, col- 
lages, and themed galleries devoted to 
everything from ugly Renaissance 
babies to Brutalist architecture. 

This transformation in the way in 
which people digest visual stimuli—not 
to mention the rest of the world around 
them—is something that Harvard theo- 
retician Lawrence Lessig has described as 
a shift from “read-only” culture (in 
which a passive viewer looks upon a 
work of art) to “read-write” culture (in 
which the viewer actively participates in 
a recreation of it). The first step toward 
recreating a work of art, for most peo- 
ple, is to photograph it, which, ultimate- 
ly, isn’t all that different from the 
time-honored tradition of sketching. 





Carolina A. Miranda is an independent 
journalist based in Los Angeles. She blogs 
at C-Monster.net. 
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She Gave Mies a Chance 


In a new book, Phyllis Lambert recounts her pivotal role in 


making the Seagram Building a Modernist masterpiece 


BY MICHAEL Z. WISE 


ixty years after persuading her 

father to hire Mies van der Rohe 

to design the Seagram Building in 
Manhattan, Phyllis Lambert can’t help 
casting a critical eye around the Four 
Seasons Restaurant on the landmark 
structure’s ground floor. She spots 
rungs out of alignment on the entry 
staircase and lights that need adjusting, 
so as not to cast unwelcome reflections 
on the walnut paneling of the storied 
Grill Room. 

It was this acute sensitivity to esthet- 
ic missteps that drove the now 86-year- 
old Lambert to get her father, Canadian 
distillery mogul Samuel 
Bronfman, to fire the com- 
mercial architect he originally 
selected to design a new Park 
Avenue headquarters and 
engage Mies to create one of 
20th-century architecture’s 
crowning achievements. “It 
seemed simply crazy not to 
work with the very best peo- 
ple around,” said Lambert, 
whose Building Seagram was 
just published by Yale 
University Press. 

The book includes the full 
text of the furious, eight- 
page letter Lambert sent to 





> Phyllis Lambert 
meeting in 1955 with 
architects Philip 
Johnson (left) and 
Mies van der Rohe, in 
front of an image of 
the model for the 
Seagram building. 
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her father in 1954, repeating “NO NO 
NO NO NO” after seeing the earlier 
design, which she said was ugly, vulgar, 
and gave her nightmares. Instead, she 
argued, “It is quiet elegance, harmony, 
sobriety —humility that makes beauty 
not flashiness.” 

Lambert addresses her missive 
“Dearest Daddy,” but from page one of 
the new book she attempts to throw a 
veil over her relationship to Bronfman, 
“whom I shall refer to as SB,” she 
writes. In one photo, Bronfman grips 
Lambert tightly by the arm at a cham- 
pagne reception in 1957 marking the 


@saseseeeresa 


building’s completion, and hinting at 
paternal efforts to rein in a newly 
divorced daughter who kept her ex- 
husband’s last name and dropped the 
Bronfman. In truth, it was Lambert who 
had the upper hand. 

At first, Bronfman thought he could 
placate his willful daughter by merely 
letting her pick out marble for the main 
floor. However, after having gotten her 
choice of architect, she ended up serv- 
ing as director of planning for the entire 
costly job, ensuring that it would be 
built to the highest standards. “There 
were always people trying to undercut 
the project,” she said in an interview at 
the Four Seasons, though her involve- 
ment made certain that Mies and his 
team knew “there was a real connection 
to the company. It wasn’t just the archi- 
tects working on their own.” 

In the words of Philip Johnson, 
Mies’s collaborator on Seagram, having 
Lambert around meant “nobody cut 
corners” since “it was like having the 
crown prince present.” As design 
watchdog, she dissuaded her father 
from a plan to erect a bank pavilion 











that would have blighted the open 
plaza fronting the 38-story tower 
distinguished by its noble proportions 
and finely detailed facade of amber 
glass and bronze. 

Lambert was also intimately involved 
in selecting artworks for the building, 
including murals by Mark Rothko, 
which she'd hoped would adorn the 
restaurant but ended up at Tate Modern 
in London. She personally met with 
Rothko, Picasso, Mir6, and Brancusi to 
discuss commissions that all fell 
through. But Lambert acquired the 
Picasso tapestry La Tricorne (created as 
a stage curtain for a 1919 Diaghilev bal- 
let) that still hangs in the passageway 
joining the Four Seasons’ Grill and Pool 
Rooms. She helped make the plaza its 
own stage for a rotating series of sculp- 
tures by artists including Tony Smith, 
Barnett Newman, Jean Dubuffet, 
Michael Heizer, and Joel Shapiro. 

After the building was finished, 
Lambert, dubbed “Joan of Architecture” 
in a 2007 documentary about her, went 
on to formally study architecture, 
design a building in Montreal, and 
found and direct the Canadian Centre 
for Architecture there. To her dismay, 
the Seagram Company collapsed 
around 2000. 

The building has twice been sold, 
most recently in 2000 to Aby Rosen 
and Michael Fuchs of RFR Holdings, 
who also own the Lever House diago- 
nally across the street. Although her 
nephew Edgar Bronfman, Jr., owns part 
of the Four Seasons, Lambert and her 
family no longer control the building’s 
maintenance or future. Its designation 
as a New York City landmark in 1989 
provided the design a certain amount of 
protection, but, she adds, “I am con- 
cerned in the long run.” 

Attraction to the sublime architec- 
ture she helped bring about comes nat- 
urally for Lambert, who took sculpture 
lessons from age nine. “I dreamed of 
being an artist,” she says. “I wanted to 
be my own person. I didn’t want to be 
my father’s child. So I was deeply 
imbued in how architecture can change 
the lives of people in the city and 
make a huge difference.” Achieving 
that has required a sometimes inflexible 
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attitude. Lambert admits to having 
been told, “You haven’t learned the 
ways of compromise,” and she 
concludes, with a seeming degree of 
pride, “I’m still that way.” B 





Michael Z. Wise writes about architecture, 
culture, and foreign affairs, and is 
cofounder of New Vessel Press. 
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A A 1958 photograph 
by Ezra Stoller of the 
Mies van der Rohe 
and Philip Johnson- 
designed Seagram 
Building, for which 
Lambert was director 
of planning. 
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Double Vision 


NEWS 


Married curators Frank H. Goodyear III and Anne Collins 


Goodyear take on a codirectorship at the Bowdoin College 


Museum of Art BY ANN LAND! 


ven compared with the closest of 

spouses, the marriage of Frank H. 

Goodyear III and Anne Collins 
Goodyear may seem exceptionally 
intense. They shared the commute to 
their jobs at the National Portrait 
Gallery in Washington, D.C., have cocu- 
rated numerous shows, and in their off 
hours they play golf—together. 

That connection will no doubt ratchet 
up a notch when the two assume their 
positions as codirectors of the Bowdoin 
College Museum of Art in Brunswick, 
Maine, on June 1. Initially, Anne recalls, 
Bowdoin reached out to Frank for the 
director's position—but when he men- 
tioned that his wife also had serious pro- 
fessional credentials, “they looked at 
both of our résumés and came back to 
us.” The reaction in the search committee 
was, “these are two people who are indi- 
vidually very interesting,” says Cristle 
Collins Judd, dean of academic affairs at 
the college. “But together this is out of 
the park for us. This is a home run.” 

Now in their mid-40s, both Goodyears 
had been at the National Portrait Gallery 
in different positions— Frank was named 
curator of photographs last year, and 
Anne worked as associate curator of 
prints and drawings for four years— 
since 2001, about a year after their mar- 
riage. “We didn’t think our being 
married provided any kind of edge,” 
Anne recalls, “nor did we think it was a 
detriment.” 

They met in the mid-1990s in a grad- 
uate seminar on the history of photog- 
raphy at the University of Texas at 
Austin, where Frank was pursuing a 
Ph.D. in American studies while Anne 
was going for a doctorate in art history. 
Both were raised around the arts: Anne 
grew up in Boston, where she haunted 
the Museum of Fine Arts, and Frank is a 
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native of Philadelphia, where his father 
was president of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. As Frank 
notes, husband-wife partnerships are 
not unusual in the realms of entertain- 
ment, but they’re a rarity at the top of 
any one art institution. Ford W. Bell, 
president of the American Alliance of 
Museums, says he doesn’t know of any 
museum codirectorships, “and certainly 
no husband-wife teams.” 

“From the get-go we've recognized 
that we bring different perspectives to 
the field,” says Anne. “Professionally, we 
have fun building on those differences, 
and that enables us to have a more 
nuanced understanding of art and visual 
culture.” Over the years, Frank’s interests 
have remained grounded in the history 
of photography, as Anne’s have evolved 
toward an engagement with new tech- 
nologies, digital work, and time-based 
art. Each has built a roster of publica- 
tions and exhibitions that range from 
engagements with Duchamp (Anne) to 
portraits of the American West and its 
original inhabitants (Frank). 


2k 





The Bowdoin College Museum of Art 
occupies a handsome McKim, Mead and 
White building, and is one of the oldest 
college art museums in the country. The 
collection now includes some 20,000 
objects hailing from ancient Greece and 
Rome up to the present day. Anne has 
been at work on a show of “portrait 
abstractions” (subtitled “This Is a 
Portrait If I Say So”) at the National 
Portrait Gallery, slated for 2015 and set 
to feature examples from Mel Bochner, 
Robert Rauschenberg, and Marsden 
Hartley. It is likely that Bowdoin will 
participate in the show as well, though 
details are yet to be worked out. 

While beginning her tenure at 
Bowdoin, Anne expects to continue 
exploring new technologies in art. 
Frank says he’s particularly interested 
in the visitor experience, from how the 
museum markets and publicizes itself to 
the installation of the permanent collec- 
tion and temporary exhibitions. 

“Some people have been wondering if 
we're sharing the same position, but 
that’s not the case,” Anne emphasizes. 
“We are separate codirectors, we each 
have our own line in the budget, our 
own paychecks.” 

“There are so many things that a 
director can be overseeing in this day 
and age,” adds Frank. “With two of us, 
we can literally be in two places at the 
same time.” a 





Ann Landi is a contributing editor of 
ARTnews. 





A Anne Collins Goodyear (left) and Frank H. Goodyear III (right). 
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Haarlem 
Renaissance 


An exhibition at the Frans Hals 
Museum sheds new light 
on the artist, his techniques, 


and his influence 


icknamed “Merry Frans” by his 
N biographers, Dutch Golden Age 

painter Frans Hals was known for 
his portraits of lively, ebullient, and 
often inebriated people. An avid drinker 
himself, the artist met some of his sub- 
jects during outings to local bars in 
Haarlem. Many of his sitters were lower- 
class individuals and include a prison 
inmate, a comedian, and a nurse. By 
painting their portraits, Hals afforded 
them a luxury traditionally reserved for 
the upper class. Just as Hals depicted his 
sitters in a new light, the Frans Hals 
Museum in Haarlem is mounting an 
exhibition that brings a fresh perspective 
on the artist’s work. The show, titled 
“Frans Hals: Eye to Eye with Rembrandt, 
Rubens and Titian” (through July 28), is 
the first major exhibition of the artist’s 
work in almost 25 years and will present 
key paintings by Hals alongside pieces 
from other artists from the late 15th to 
mid-16th centuries. 

Hals was a master of the fleeting 
moment and his paintings capture a 
great sense of movement. Many artists 
were unable to achieve this effect, but 
the exhibition shows that others did try 
to emulate it. Van Dyck’s Portrait of 
Francois Langlois (ca. 1630), for example, 
appears to have borrowed several com- 
positional elements directly from 
Pekelharing (Pickled Herring), ca. 
1628-30, Hals’s painting of a joyful, 
drunken comedian. The sitters are posed 
similarly, with their heads cocked slightly 
back, and both are grinning widely, a 
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feature often favored by Hals. 

The show also demonstrates the ways 
Hals was influenced by other artists. 
Like Titian and Tintoretto, Hals chose to 
work in a very quick, painterly manner. 
Tintoretto’s loose brushstrokes show 
that he painted very rapidly and would 
often finish pieces alla prima, or all at 
once. This sense of haste is present in 
many works by Hals, and recent schol- 
arship suggests that his portrait Jasper 
Schade (ca. 1645) was also painted in 
only one sitting. 

“The most visually exciting compar- 
isons in the exhibition are the very late 
works by Hals and very late works by 
Rembrandt,” says the show’s curator, 
Anna Tummers. In Rembrandt's Portrait 
of Margaretha de Geer (ca. 1661) and 
Hals’s Regentesses of the Old Men’s 
Almshouse (1664), both artists use an 





A Frans Hals, Pekelharing 
(Pickled Herring), ca. 1628-30, 
a joyful, drunken comedian. 


extremely rough painting style. The 
works feature a muted color palette, 
and the subjects sit poised, somewhat 
somberly, wearing the same headwear. 
Yet technically the paintings are very 
different from one another, with Hals 
using much thinner and more clearly 
defined applications of paint. 

The show places Hals in the context 
of his contemporaries and his predeces- 
sors. “Through these comparisons,” says 
Tummers, “it becomes obvious what sets 
Frans Hals apart.” E 





Stephanie Strasnick is editorial assistant 
of ARTnews. 
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Colin B. Bailey 
has been named director 
of the Fine Arts 
Museums of San 
Francisco. Most 
recently deputy director 
and Peter Jay Sharp 
Chief Curator at the 
Frick Collection in New 
York, Bailey succeeds 
the late John Edward 
Buchanan, Jr. 


Kate Haw has been appointed 
director of the Smithsonian’s 
Archives of American Art. Most 
recently vice president for develop- 
ment at the National Building Museum 
in Washington, D.C., Haw succeeds 
John W. Smith. 





Colin B. Bailey. 


Jean-Luc Martinez is the new 
director of the Louvre in Paris. He 
has been head of the museum’s 
department of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman antiquities since 2007 
and replaces Henri Loyrette. 


Lori Starr has been 
appointed executive director 
of the Contemporary 
Jewish Museum in 
San Francisco. Formerly 
executive director of the 
Koffler Centre of the Arts 
in Toronto, Starr replaces 
Connie Wolf. 


Anthony Huberman has been 
selected as director of the CCA Wattis 
Institute for Contemporary Arts in 
San Francisco. Huberman replaces Jens 
Hoffmann, who has been appointed a 
deputy director of the Jewish Museum 
in New York. 


§ Antonia Bostrom has been named 
director of curatorial affairs at the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Most recently 
senior curator 
of sculpture 
and decorative 
arts at the 
J. Paul Getty 
Museum in 
Los Angeles, 
Bostrom is 
the first person 
to hold this 
position at the 
Nelson-Atkins. 


Toyo Ito has won the 2013 Pritzker 
Architecture Prize, a $100,000 award 
given annually by the Hyatt Foundation. 
He is being honored for his innovative 
architectural designs, which include the 
Sendai Mediatheque in Miyagi, Japan. 
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Catalan 
photographer 
Joan 
Fontcuberta 
is the recipient 
of the 
Hasselblad 
Foundation 
International 
Award in 
Photography. 
The SEK 
1,000,000 (about $155,000) prize is 
given annually by the Hasselblad 
Foundation. 





Joan Fontcuberta. 


Alden Mason, 
artist, 93. 
Born in Everett, 
Washington, in 
1919, Mason 
was known for 
his colorful, 
improvisation- 
al, and highly 
abstracted 
paintings and 
collages. His 
work was greatly influenced by tribal art 
and the Northwest's natural landscape as 
well as by the wildlife he encountered 
on his trips to South America, Mexico, 
Africa, and Papua New Guinea. 

Mason earned a B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
from the University of Washington in 
Seattle, where he later taught for 32 
years. A memorial exhibition of Mason’s 
work will be on view this spring at 
Foster/White Gallery in Seattle. 





Carlos Villa, artist, 76. 

Born in San Francisco in 1936, Villa 
was a celebrated educator, artist, and 
community activist. He received a 
B.EA. from the San Francisco Art 
Institute and went on to teach there for 
more than 40 years. Villa’s artwork, 
which often explores issues of diversity 
and identity, was influenced greatly by 
tribal art and his own Filipino American 
heritage. He was the recipient of 
numerous honors throughout his career 
including a Pollock-Krasner Award and 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

— Stephanie Strasnick 
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aluting tne 
Monuments Men 


Saving Italy: The Race to Rescue a 
Nation’s Treasures from the Nazis 


By Robert M. Edsel 
W. W. Norton & Company, 480 pages, $28.95 


BY MILTON ESTEROW 





aptain Deane Keller of 
the United States Fifth 
Army arrived in Naples 


in 1944, when the German army 
still controlled much of Italy. 
Keller, a 42-year-old professor 
of art at Yale University, had vol- 
unteered for the Monuments, 
Fine Arts, and Archives Section 
in the Mediterranean theater. 

The 48 men and women of the 
section were part of a group of 
about 350 Allied soldiers who 
volunteered to serve in Europe to 
save its treasures. They became 
known as the Monuments Men. 

Soon after Keller arrived in 
Naples, he wrote to his wife: “I 
feel | am on a personal crusade 
and if I can save a bit no matter 
how little for America and Italy, 
I'll be satisfied.” 

Keller and his colleagues 
saved quite a bit. He is one of 
the heroes in Robert M. Edsel’s newest book. A retired 
Texas oilman, Edsel has devoted years to celebrating the 
Monuments Men. Thanks mainly to his efforts, Congress 
passed a resolution in 2006 honoring the Monuments Men, 
declaring that their service “cannot be overstated and set a 
moral precedent . . . for the preservation, protection, and 
restitution of artistic and cultural treasures in future armed 
conflicts.” 

In 2007, Edsel established the Monuments Men Founda- 
tion, which is dedicated to “preserving these heroes’ legacy.” 

Edsel’s previous book, The Monuments Men: Allied Heroes, 
Nazi Thieves and the Greatest Treasure Hunt in History, writ- 
ten with Bret Witter, is being made into a movie by George 
Clooney, who is cowriting, directing, and playing a leading 
role, with Matt Damon and Cate Blanchett costarring. 
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Captain Deane Keller freeing 
Michelangelo’s Bound Slave from its 
protective covering, Florence, 1945. 


The Monuments Men were also the heroes of Ilaria 
Dagnini Brey’s excellent book The Venus Fixers: The Remark- 
able Story of the Allied Soldiers Who Saved Italy’s Art During 
World War II, which was reviewed in ARTnews in 2009. 

For Saving Italy, Edsel has done extensive research in Eu- 
rope and the United States. His 
book is an engrossing tribute to 
the Monuments Men. 

Keller was a key figure in sav- 
ing the Camposanto, Pisa’s 
monumental walled cemetery. 
Its oblong Gothic cloister was 
begun in 1278. The Camposanto 
was known for its wealth of 
frescoes, which were drastically 
damaged in 1944 when Allied 
planes attacked the city, then 
held by the Germans. 

After United States Fifth 
Army troops liberated the city, 
Keller persuaded a general to 
send a group of army engineers, 
84 Italian military personnel, 
and fresco specialists from Flo- 
rence and Rome to work on the 
Camposanto. To find the lumber 
needed to make wooden beams 
to support the walls in the clois- 
ter, Keller led “a surreptitious 
requisition aboard a ship in the 
nearby harbor of Livorno,” 

Edsel writes. Keller also arranged 
for water to be pumped out of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
The Camposanto was fully restored after the war. 

Keller died in 1992. In May 2000, members of his family 
and representatives of the Italian government, the United 
States Army, the Vatican, and the Church of Pisa attended a 
ceremony at the Camposanto, where a portion of Keller's re- 
mains in a small urn covered with the Stars and Stripes and a 
laurel crown were placed in a floor tomb. 

An inscription on the white gravestone, Edsel writes, ends 
with the Latin words, “Amicissimus ad amicus” (The very 
dear friend returned to his friends). A local newspaper re- 
ported, “L’ultimo saluto al capitano Keller” (The last good- 
bye to Captain Keller). o 





Milton Esterow is editor and publisher of ARTnews. 
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Creatures of the Modern Age 


Egon Schiele’s Women 
By Jane Kallir 
Prestel, 304 pages, $85 


ven in our era of frank depictions of sexual excess, Egon 

Schiele’s female nudes continue to shock. Bloated with 
pregnancy, fondling themselves in awkward positions, or 
barely in their teens but louche beyond their years, these 
women represent both a transgression of contemporary 
mores and a reflection of the repressive Austrian culture 
Schiele inherited. Though women (and girls) were unques- 
tionably Schiele’s most compelling subjects, this volume by 
Jane Kallir, codirector of Galerie St. Etienne in New York and 
author of the Schiele catalogue raisonné, is the first study to 
consider their context, their personalities, and the painter's 
evolving attitudes and style. 

During the years when Schiele came of age, the “Woman 
Question” roiled contemporary Vienna: full equality with 
men was considered a serious danger to societal stability; 
theorists warned of the threats of unbridled female sexual- 
ity; and a deep “Madonna/whore dichotomy” defined fem- 
ininity in a city where middle-class girls were rigorously 


Egon Schiele, Kneeling Girls Embracing, 1911. 
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shielded from the facts of life, even as nearly 20,000 pros- 
titutes worked the streets (and quite a few of Schiele’s 
models hailed from their ranks). Hypocrisies galore fes- 
tered within the culture and in Schiele’s own family. The 
artist’s father suffered from syphilis contracted from pre- 
marital liaisons, but his 17-year-old bride was still playing 
with dolls when they married. Egon broke away from the 
clan while still a teenager, seeking out Gustav Klimt as a 
mentor. Schiele’s sister Gerti, similarly rebellious, served as 
his first model, posing for the radical nudes that would 
launch her brother’s career. 

“In early 1910,” Kallir writes, “Schiele painted five can- 
vases quite unlike anything he—or anyone else—had ever 
done.” These were anorexic nudes in livid colors, posed 
against stark white backgrounds. “But beyond style or 
palette, the most exceptional aspect of the large nudes is 
their blunt treatment of sexual subject matter.” 

Schiele followed these with paintings and drawings that 
were alternately tender or tortured, whose main subject “was 
the ambiguous interim phase of adolescence” — especially as it 
was embodied in his first protracted relationship, with Wally 
Neuzil, possibly a former model for Klimt. Works with Wally 
as their subject were presumably among those seized when 
Schiele was arrested for “grave offenses against morality” in 
Krumau in 1912. By the end of his liaison with Wally, 
Schiele’s portraits show “the tender gaze of a beloved,” as 
Kallir puts it. But Schiele nonetheless fulfilled the mandates 
of his upbringing by marrying a proper middle-class girl, 
Edith Harms, in 1915. His art changed accordingly, losing the 
discordant elements that make his earlier work so unnerving. 
The brief and not particularly happy union ended in 1918, 
when both died in the Spanish flu epidemic. 

By 1917 and ‘18, the women in Schiele’s portraits were 
creatures of the modern age. “Like most modern women, 
they own their sexuality,” Kallir notes. “They combine the 
mystery and the specificity of complete, independent 
human beings.” In the course of his short but productive life, 
Schiele brought a brutal power to the tradition of the nude, 
rejecting the old ideals with a bad-boy insouciance still 
being felt to this day. In this resplendent and intelligent 
book, Kallir gives a succinct portrait of an artist both defy- 
ing and mirroring his peculiar times. —Ann Landi 


A Forest of Non Sequiturs 
Jess: O! Tricky Cad & Other Jessoterica 
Edited by Michael Duncan 

Siglio, 192 pages, $47.50 


erhaps due to the fact that all of its illustrated collages 

were originally constructed from printed material, Jess: O! 
Tricky Cad & Other Jessoterica is a sumptuous publication that 
comes close to palpably duplicating the art it reproduces. 

Trained as a chemist—and thus an expert in unex- 

pected combinations— Burgess Collins (1923-2004), later 
known simply as Jess, helped produce plutonium for the 
Manhattan Project when he was in the army during 
World War II. After nightmares about future atomic de- 
struction convinced him to abandon science, he enrolled 
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in art school in California in 1949. Two years later, he met 
poet Robert Duncan. They lived together in San Francisco 
until Duncan died in 1988. 

Jess’s intricate collages were primarily inspired by Max 
Ernst’s 1934 Une semaine de bonté, a picture-book series 
containing saccharine Victorian illustrations reassembled 
into menacing Surrealist tableaux, and by James Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake, with its illogical language invented out of 
portions of common words. 

Jess begins with several examples of Tricky Cad 
(1954-59), reconfigurations of Dick Tracy comics with dia- 
logue and images scrambled into slap- 
stick successions of bewildering non 
sequiturs. In one of these, a pair of de- 
tectives in trench coats gets lost ina 
snowy forest. “Hey! I hear the roar in 
the blizzard,” says one. “Hey! Tell the 
tree!” the other replies. 

Enchantingly placed inside a glued-in 
paper pocket is a complete reproduction 
of Jess’s pamphlet O! (1960). On the 
cover, a picture of W.C. Fields with his 
eyes closed exudes a thought bubble an- 
nouncing, “Fancy —Imagination!” Inside, 
multitudes of incongruous images come 
together, including a tiny armored knight 
thrusting his sword below a monumental 
winged nymph, exhorting the reader to 
“feel what I have felt.” With references to 
alchemy and mythology, such collages re- 
call similar works by Joseph Cornell. 

The book also contains a series of poem 
collages created between 1952 and ‘59. 
These bits of text, assembled into evoca- 
tive combinations, predate the “cutups” 


A detail of Nance, from Jess’s A Birthday Pillow Book for James, 1956. 


used by William S. Burroughs to write his 1961 
novel The Soft Machine. Jess christened his 
method “paste-up,” drawing attention to its 
kinship with graphic design while suggesting 
that creation is born out of fragmentation. 
Anticipating Charles Henri Ford’s poem 
posters and Ray Johnson’s whimsical mail art, 
Jess inaugurated a universe of ceaselessly 
fluctuating, erudite wordplay and poetic 
transformation. —Elisabeth Kley 


Under the Gun 


Brazilian Art under Dictatorship: 
Antonio Manuel, Artur Barrio, and 
Cildo Meireles 


By Claudia Calirman 
Duke University Press, 232 pages, $24.95 


laudia Calirman shows how three artists 

reacted to the military government that 
seized control of Brazil in 1964 and didn’t 
give up power completely until 1985. She 
closely examines the years 1968 to 1975, 
when the military promulgated and enforced Institutional 
Act Number 5 (known in Brazil as AI-5), which abolished 
habeas corpus, civil rights, and freedom of expression 
while permitting torture and censorship. How Antonio 
Manuel, Artur Barrio, and Cildo Meireles dodged the au- 
thorities and created politically critical art is the 
substance of her story. 

The irony that infuses this perilous situation is that the 
military usually ignored the artists, whose work was so sub- 
tle that it often passed unperceived. Much was ephemeral: 
either made of perishable material (garbage, animal flesh, 








Cildo Meireles, Arvore do dinheiro (Money Tree), 1969, 
made of 100 one-cruzeiro banknotes. 
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bones) or performative (Manuel turning up naked at a mu- 
seum opening). These artists not only opposed the political 
situation but also tried to reconfigure the role of viewers, 

question the art market, discard commodity-based objects, 
and challenge the power and legitimacy of art institutions. 

Conceptualist Meireles is the most widely known of the 
three. His “Insertions into Ideological Circuits” projects of 
1970—subversive messages printed on banknotes or Coca- 
Cola bottles that were put back into circulation— were un- 
derstated to the point that few people detected the 
subversion. Like his colleagues, Meireles was brave to at- 
tempt circumventing censorship even if his attacks were 
practically invisible. 

Calirman tells us repeatedly that this art was not for sale 
but notes that “there was no market for the works of these 
emerging artists, and they lived on very little money, sub- 
sisting mostly on grants and awards.” We wonder who 
these artists were in real life but get little information about 
their race or class. And who provided those “grants and 
awards?” The artists questioned the criteria of juries and 
curators, but may have accepted money from institutions 
directly linked to the state. 

Calirman deals with an important issue—art in a repres- 
sive environment— but her focus is too limited. We get 
plenty of politics and rebellion, but we crave 
more detail about individual artists, museums, 
and art patrons. — Alfred Mac Adam 


Taking Conceptualism 
Personally 


By Martha Wilson, Moira Roth, 
and Kate Fowle 


Independent Curators International, 
272 pages, $25 


he first publication in a series on the issues 

that inspire artists’ practices, this source- 
book is of, by, and about the performances, 
videos, and photo-text works of Martha Wilson 
— pioneering Conceptualist and body artist. 
Wilson was also the founder and administrator 
of Franklin Furnace, which began life on April 
3, 1976, with the aim of showing and selling 
“book-like works by artists.” As we know, 
Franklin Furnace also became a major alterna- 
tive space for transgressive avant-garde art, and 
got embroiled in the Culture Wars of the late 
1980s and early “90s. Its basement performance 
space gave Eric Bogosian, the Blue Man Group, 
Mike Smith, and the “NEA Four” their start. 

Interspersed with texts by and about Wilson 

are fragments of texts that have influenced 
her—Tristram Shandy, The Hite Report, and Our 
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Bodies, Ourselves among them. The book delves into Wil- 
son’s studio practice exploring female subjectivity, her solo 
performances as Nancy Reagan and Barbara Bush (with 
scripts), and her all-girl punk-rock group Disband. Having 
grown up a Quaker in Pennsylvania and taught at the Nova 
Scotia College of Art and Design, then an experimental 
hotbed, Wilson began to work as a role-playing transfor- 
mative body artist—long before Cindy Sherman. 

After Lucy Lippard visited the school in 1973, she chose 
Wilson’s work for “C. 7,500,” a traveling exhibition of 
female Conceptualists. But it was a male artist, Vito Acconci 
—with his legendary Seedbed, in which he masturbated be- 
neath a tilted floor—who opened the door for Wilson to rec- 
ognize sexuality-as a legitimate subject for art. She was 
further infuenced by encounters with Carolee Schneemann’s 
More Than Meat Joy and Lynda Benglis’s Artforum ad with a 
double dildo; both occurred in 1974, the year Wilson moved 
to Manhattan. 

With an introduction by art historian Moira Roth, Martha 
Wilson Sourcebook is a personal record of Wilson and her 
female colleagues, who helped raise Conceptualism to an 
intimately personal and deeply politicized level. This 
compilation not only rearranges recent art history, nearly 
everything in it has become history. — Kim Levin 





Martha Wilson, Goddess from “A Portfolio of Models,” 1974. 
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THE ESSENTIAL 
ROBERT INDIANA 
Martin Krause, with an essay 


by John Wilmerding 


Decoding Robert Indiana's work for a 
new generation, this revelatory book 
explores previously unknown 
autobiographical elements in the work 
of the Pop artist and printmaker 


160 pages, 90 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5258-9 
9% x 11% in., $49.95 
DelMonico Books 


HANS RICHTER 
Encounters 
Timothy O. Benson 


This book offers a multifaceted 
interpretation of Richter's career as a 
filmmaker, artist, and writer and 
examines his pioneering work in the 
context of his collaborations with 
important twentieth-century artists. 


224 pages, 180 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5268-8 
9% x 10% in., $60.00 
DelMonico Books 


THE POLAROID YEARS 
Instant Photography and 


Experimentation 
Mary-Kay Lombino, 
with an essay by Peter Buse 


Filled with images from a trove 

of artists from Ansel Adams to 
Andy Warhol, this is the first volume 
to explore the Polaroid camera's 
indelible influence on the history of 
photography. 

224 pages, 230 illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5264-0 


9x 10% in., $49.95 
DelMonico Books 


KENDELL GEERS 
1988-2012 
Edited by Clive Kellner 


This book explores how the life and 
work of South African artist Kendell 
Geers can be seen to constitute a 
living archive of political turmoil, 
protest against injustice, and the 
effects of globalization. 


240 pages, 156 illustrations, 143 in color 
Paperback with flaps, 978-3-7913-5300-5 
9% x 11% in., $60.00 


Prestel books are available at fine bookstores or by calling | (888)463-6110 


GAVIN TURK 
Essays by Judith Collins, 


Iain Sinclair, and Deborah Curtis 


Assembled under the artist's direction, 
this first major book on the work of 
Gavin Turk showcases more than two 
decades of extraordinary sculptures, 
paintings, prints, and installation pieces. 


400 pages, 450 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4834-6 
9% x 11% in., $75.00 


CRISTINA IGLESIAS 
Metonymy 


Lynne Cooke 


This beautiful and comprehensive 
volume surveys the broad range of 
Spanish sculptor Cristina Iglesias'’s work 
from its beginnings in the mid-1980s 
through the present. 


264 pages, 150 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5293-0 
8% x 10% in., $65.00 
DelMonico Books 


JAMES TURRELL 
A Retrospective 
Michael Govan and 
Christine Y. Kim 


This comprehensive volume 
illuminates the origins and motivations 
of James Turrell's incredibly diverse 
and exciting body of work—from 

his Mendota studio days to his 
monumental work-in-progress 

Roden Crater, 


304 pages, 250 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-79 13-5263-3 
10 x 12 in., $75.00 

DelMonico Books 
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JAMES 
SRO DID 


THE GREEN FLORILEGIUM 


Hanne Kolind Poulsen 


This elegant and deluxe book features exquisite reproductions 
of a rare seventeenth-century album of floral illustrations. 


224 pages with 435 color illustrations 
Hardcover with slipcase, 
978-3-7913-5278-7 

9% x 13% in., $150.00 


www.prestel.com 
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WHAT WAS 
CONTEMPORARY ART? 


Richard Meyer 

Not only does contemporary 
art have a history, but all works 
of art were once contemporary 
to the artist and culture that 
produced them. 

360 pp., 36 color illus., 81 b&w illus., $35 cloth 


THE GLOBAL CONTEMPORARY 
The Rise of New Art Worlds 
after 1989 

edited by Hans Belting, 

Andrea Buddensieg, 

and Peter Weibel 

Mapping the new geography 
of the visual arts, from the explo- 
sion of biennials to the emerging 
art markets in Asia and the 
Middle East. 


Copublished with ZKM | Center for Art and 
Media, Karlsruhe 
464 pp., 400 illus. in color and b&w, $50 paper 


NO MEDIUM 

Craig Dworkin 

Close readings of ostensibly 
“plank” works—from unprinted 
pages to silent music—that 
point to a new understanding 
of media. 

208 pp., $21.95 cloth 


A HANDBOOK OF CALIFORNIA 
DESIGN, 1930-1965 
Craftspeople, Designers, 
Manufacturers 

edited by Bobbye Tigerman 
More than 140 illustrated 
biographical profiles reveal 

the web of connections and 
collaborations that fostered the 
innovative modern California 
design community. 


Copublished with the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art 
320 pp., 40 color illus., 140 b&w illus., $34.95 paper 


MOLECULAR AESTHETICS 
edited by Peter Weibel 

and Ljiljana Fruk 

Scientists and artists explore 
links between current develop- 
ments in molecular science 
and the visual arts. 


Copublished with ZKM | Center for Art and Media, 
Karlsruhe + 400 pp., 300 illus., $55 cloth 


ABSTRACTION 

edited by Maria Lind 

An examination of art’s engage- 
ment with three modes of 
abstraction: formal abstraction, 
economic abstraction, and social 
abstraction. 


Documents of Contemporary Art series 
Copublished with Whitechapel Gallery, London 
240 pp., 24.95 paper 


DOCUMENTARY 

edited by Julian Stallabrass 
The revival of documentary 

in art, considered in historical, 
theoretical, and contemporary 
contexts. 


Documents of Contemporary Art series 
Copublished with Whitechapel Gallery, London 
240 pp., $24.95 paper 


LIGHT SHOW 

edited by Cliff Lauson 

foreword by Ralph Rugoff 
essays by Cliff Lauson, Philip Ball, 
and Anne Wagner 

An investigation of art that 
explores the experiential and 
sculptural nature of light, show- 
casing a range of artworks from 
the 1960s to the present. 


Copublished with the Hayward Gallery, London 
192 pp., 100 color illus., 50 b&w illus., $40 cloth 
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David Smith’s ‘Sentinel |’ 
was inspired by an article 
about Julio Gonzalez he 


wrote for this magazine 


BY E.A. CARMEAN, JR. 


May 2013 ARTnews 

















t’s sometimes still pertinent to ask one of art history's 

oldest questions: how did this important work come to 

be created? 

In the case of David Smith’s great sculpture Sentinel I, 
now in the collection of the National Gallery of Art, the 
answer is particularly pertinent. Sentinel I was likely made 
in response to Smith’s experiences writing an essay for this 
magazine. His article, “Gonzalez: First master of the torch,” 
appeared in ARTnews in February 1956. 

At that time, Smith’s sculpture was appreciated within 
the New York art world but his recognition as a major fig- 
ure was still years away. His sales were infrequent and his 
prices low. Furthermore, Smith’s particular form of sculp- 
ture making—open compositions constructed of welded 
metal—was shared by relatively few other sculptors. 

These few were indebted to the very first works made in 
this new medium: the pieces created by Pablo Picasso and 
Julio Gonzalez in Paris some three decades earlier. Gonzalez, 
who had learned welding while working in a Renault auto- 
mobile factory, did the actual fabrication of his own and of 
Picasso’s constructed sculpture. 

Smith, as an art student in New York in his mid-20s, had 
been introduced to their virtually unknown welded sculp- 
ture by John Graham, one of the art world’s more enigmatic 
figures. Graham not only directed Smith to the rare repro- 
ductions of sculpture by Gonzalez and Picasso in the 
French magazine Cahiers d’Art, he owned three small 
pieces by Gonzalez. 
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Smith, in a remarkable coincidence, had 
also learned to weld in an automobile 
factory —he had held a summer job ina 
Studebaker plant in Indiana. For this rea- 
son, he was perhaps more attentive to 
Gonzalez than to Picasso, and even made an 
effort to meet the Spanish sculptor during a 
1935 trip to Paris, but Gonzalez was away. 
Picasso was available, but Smith declined to 
meet him because the older artist insisted on being ad- 
dressed as maitre, or master. Thus, the title of Smith’s 
eventual essay about Gonzalez, “First master of the torch, 
is perhaps more telling than might first appear. 

This was Smith’s background when Thomas B. Hess, then 
the executive editor of ARTnews, wrote to him in August 
1955, proposing that he compose an essay on Gonzalez for 
the magazine. As Susan J. Cooke describes it in her informa- 
tive and engaging account of this commission in the cata- 
logue for the 2011 Institut Valencia d’Art Modern exhibition 
“Julio Gonzalez and David Smith: A dialogue about sculp- 
ture,” Smith’s article was scheduled to coincide with a retro- 
spective of Gonzalez’s sculpture being organized by curator 
Andrew C. Ritchie for the Museum of Modern Art. Smith 
readily accepted the opportunity to write about someone 
who had so profoundly influenced his own art. 

Cooke has also turned her spotlight on Smith’s intense 
research into Gonzalez’s work and life. Smith contacted not 
only Ritchie and others but also Henry Kleeman, a New 


uu 





David Smith’s Sentinel | (opposite), | York dealer who was planning a contempo- 
1956, was profoundly influenced raneous Gonzalez show. Most remarkably, 
by a sculpture by Julio Gonzalez Smith exchanged a series of extraordinary 

(above), which is confusingly 
known as both Cactus Man Il and _ sculptor’s daughter, who was then living 

Cactus Woman. Smith knew it in Paris. 
by the former title. 


letters with Roberta Gonzalez, the late 


Smith’s interest in Gonzalez continued 
after the publication of his article, mani- 
festing itself in his great Sentinel I, com- 
pleted on October 20, 1956. During the immediately 
preceding years, he had created a group of welded linear 
shapes—figural sculptures, some incorporating such found 
objects as a shoemaker’s metal foot form and a printer's 
tray. Further, as Sarah B. Kianovsky notes in the Valencia 
catalogue, when Smith exhibited a group of his very re- 
ductive works known as the Forgings two months later, 
Betty Chamberlain, also writing for ARTnews, called them 
“Tall, slim sentinels.” 

But the sculpture actually named Sentinel I is very differ- 
ent from these abstract forgings. 

Smith had sometimes based his sculptures on important 
works by earlier artists. As Phyllis Tuchman has observed, 
for example, Agricola I of 1951-52 (now at the Hirshhorn 





E.A. Carmean, Jr., is an art historian and a canon in the 
Episcopal Church. His current projects include In Sacred 
Places, a study of seven religious projects by modern 
American artists. 
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Smith’s Agricola | (above), photographed by the artist 
at Bolton Landing, New York, ca. 1951, derives from 
a figure of Mercury (right) by an anonymous sculptor 
(after Giambologna), ca. 1780-ca. 1850. 


Museum) derives from the magnificent figure of Mercury 
that Smith would have seen atop the fountain in the 
rotunda of the National Gallery of Art. In creating Sentinel I, 
Smith turned to one of Gonzalez’s works, then called 
Cactus Man II, of 1939. More recent scholarship identifies 
this figure as Cactus Woman. However, Smith knew it by 
the earlier title. 

Gonzalez’s standing figure combines fully rounded forms, 
echoing a cactus, with flat planar attachments. The rounded 
forms constitute the cactus body, while a flat plane, a 
sweeping shape, stands for a head. Topmost are short 
rounded elements, suggesting eyes—vision— projecting in 
many directions. Below these is an open mouth with teeth 
and a balanced “stroke” with a set of parallel pegs. 

At the bottom (more clearly defined in Gonzalez’s draw- 
ing for the sculpture), the cactus “foot” acts as a root sys- 
tem, reaching out to firmly anchor the figure into the soil, 
as a peasant is said to be tied to the land. And most impor- 
tant, midway up the figure, two upturned elements serve 
as arms and hands, held in a gesture of defense or defiance. 
(Roberta Gonzalez wrote to Smith that her father’s sculp- 
ture conveyed “the love he bore for humble people.”) 

These features are also present in Smith’s Sentinel I. His 
trio of planes recalls the Gonzalez figure’s observing eyes, 
while a small horizontal disk makes a similar shift from 
head to torso. The arching bow in the center of Sentinel I 
directly recalls the rounded shape of the cactus body, while 
the lower combination of ledge and diagonal with a circle in 
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Sentinel I hints at the cactus’s leg, ankle, and foot. Even the 
way Sentinel I stands firmly on its platform (actually an in- 
dustrial step) echoes the “planting” of Gonzalez’s cactus. 
Perhaps most telling are Smith’s two upwardly turned 
straps, recalling the defiant or defensive gesture implied in 
the Gonzalez figure’s pose. 

Sentinel I would turn out to be one of Smith’s most fecund 
works. In the following year, he made an additional trio of 
Sentinels, numbered II to IV, with one more, Sentinel V, com- 
ing two years later. And in 1961, he added four more to the 
series, giving them descriptive titles such as Lectern Sentinel. 

All of Smith’s Sentinels project the sense of “observing” 
—the act identified with sentinels. Indeed, when some of 
the works were installed amidst the sculptures in the fields 
adjoining the artist’s studio in upstate New York, the Sen- 
tinels took on the presence of watching figures. 

Frank O’Hara, another curator at the Museum of 
Modern Art at the time, visited Smith’s studios and fields 
in 1961 and subsequently observed in ARTnews that 
Smith’s sculpture “stood there like a Sentinel ... very 
aware.” O’Hara himself was perhaps unaware that the 
sculptor’s essay on Gonzalez, published half a decade ear- 
lier in the same magazine, had led to Sentinel I and its 
eight “watchful” successors. a 





In honor of Thomas B. Hess, who generously shared with the 
author, then just a young curator, his extraordinary knowledge 
of David Smith and of the Abstract Expressionist painters. 
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HOW 
oe 


van Gogh 


Drawing on an eight-year research 
project into the artist’s methods 
and materials, an exhibition at the 
Van Gogh Museum reveals how 


he taught himself to paint 


BY GEORGE STOLZ 


Van Gogh’s 1887 self- 
portrait. He was not as 
spontaneous or 
impulsive a painter as 
people had thought. 
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‘The Bedroom’ is one of van Gogh’s 
best-known and most admired paintings. 
Started in the autumn of 1888, it depicts the 
artist’s small, sparsely furnished bedroom in the 
Yellow House in Arles, where he hoped to es- 
tablish an artists’ colony. The painting’s planar 
composition and slightly skewed perspective recall the 
ukiyo-e prints of which van Gogh and his brother Theo 
were enthusiasts—and indeed Vincent wrote to Theo 
that he intended to imbue The Bedroom with a Japanese- 
like flatness and simplicity. “The color has to do the job 
here,” he wrote, describing the painting’s complementary 
color scheme: red floor, “butter” yellow bedstead and 
chairs, green sheets and pillows, and “pale violet walls.” 
Today, even the quickest glance at The Bedroom reveals 
that the walls depicted are not violet at all but blue—a 
discrepancy all the more striking given van Gogh’s pre- 
cise theory-based use of color (and equally precise use of 
language). The mystery, however, has now been solved 
through the findings of a recently completed research 
project called Van Gogh’s Studio Practice. The results of 


The Bedroom, 1888. this multidisciplinary examination into van 
The walls were 
originally pale violet. “Van Gogh at Work” at the Van Gogh Museum 


Gogh’s oeuvre form the basis of the exhibition 


in Amsterdam, on view from May 1 through 
January 12, 2014. 

The researchers discovered that the explana- 
tion for The Bedroom’s discoloration lies in van Gogh’s 
use during that period of a synthetic pigment, red eosin, 
which had only recently been invented by chemists 
working for the French textile industry. The pigment 
turned out to be unstable: when it was mixed with blue 
to create purple, it eventually faded, leaving behind the 
blue pigment alone, as demonstrated by the appearance 
of The Bedroom today. 

Van Gogh’s Studio Practice began in 2005 as a joint ven- 
ture that brought together the Van Gogh Museum, the 
Cultural Heritage Agency of the Netherlands, and Shell, 
the Dutch petroleum giant. The research project initially 





George Stolz, a contributing editor, is Madrid correspondent 
of ARTnews. 
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focused on technical analysis of work from van Gogh’s 
pivotal Paris period of 1886-88, which is something of a 
black hole in van Gogh studies due to a lack of documen- 
tation. The museum provided the paintings, staff, and doc- 
umentation; the Cultural Heritage Agency performed the 
basic paint conservation analysis, such as x-ray and in- 
frared study; and Shell technicians carried out high-tech 
analysis, such as state-of-the-art electron microscopy, to 
analyze the materials in unprecedented detail. 

According to Rob Bouwman, a retired physicist and 
Shell executive who served as a project coordinator of 
“Van Gogh at Work,” the idea behind the joint venture 
was that the petroleum company, which was 
already a sponsor of the museum, would go 
beyond sponsorship and become a partner in 
the research. Thus, while Shell provided 
approximately a million euros in funding, 
according to Bouwman, it also supplied 
innumerable hours of work time by its own 
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Landscape Under a 
Stormy Sky, 1889, from 
“Becoming Van Gogh” at career, from his first forays as a self-taught 
the Denver Art Museum. 


research staff during the eight years of the project. 

“I said to myself, we have a beautiful and well-equipped 
laboratory right here in Amsterdam, one of the largest re- 
search laboratories in the world,” Bouwman told ARTnews. 
“Why not supply the museum with know-how instead of 
money? Know-how and commitment.” 

Once underway, however, the success of the partner- 
ship quickly led the project to broaden its scope and ad- 
dress a different question: How did van Gogh, who was 
essentially self-taught as an artist, arrive at his particular 
way of painting? How did his choice of materials and 
tools affect his results? In short: how did van Gogh be- 
come van Gogh? 

Eventually the project grew to include art 
historians, conservators, and technicians — 
30 in all—who branched into working 
groups that examined van Gogh’s complete 


artist in Holland to his final, explosively 





prolific periods in France, 

while also studying work by 
such contemporaries as Paul 
Gauguin and Emile Bernard. 

In eight years, the project 
examined hundreds of paint- 
ings, drawings, and watercol- 
ors, according to Ella 
Hendriks, senior conservator 
at the Van Gogh Museum and 
coauthor of the catalogue 
Vincent Van Gogh Paintings. 
The core group—172 paint- 
ings and 500 drawings—came 
from the Van Gogh Museum. 
Another 95 paintings came 
from the Krdller-Miiller Mu- 
seum in Otterlo. Other works 
by van Gogh and his contem- 
poraries belonging to muse- 
ums in several countries were 
also tested, some in situ and 
others through technical data 
supplied by conservators. The 
exhibition “Van Gogh at 
Work” rests on the massive 
amount of data compiled by 
the researchers. 

“This is the backstory exhi- 
bition that we've all been 
waiting for, since its narrative 
will help us visualize how the 
end result of his efforts were 
achieved with the materials 
and techniques he chose to 
use,” says Timothy J. Stan- 
dring, Gales Foundation Cura- 
tor of Painting and Sculpture 
at the Denver Museum of 
Art, and organizer of the re- 
cent “Becoming Van Gogh” 
exhibition. “Look at it this 
way: it’s like reading drafts of 
an author’s manuscript or correspondence to give us 
inklings about the intentionality of an author's text.” 


According to the project's director, Marije 
Vellekoop, head of collections, research and presenta- 
tion at the Van Gogh Museum, the research didn’t make 
any single major discovery that radically revises our un- 
derstanding of van Gogh. But the exhaustive study did 
reveal the extent to which van Gogh assiduously 
learned his craft through experimentation, reading, and 
study. The cumulative portrait that emerges, Vellekoop 
said, is that of an artist who doggedly honed his skills 
through a self-directed program of trial and error, and 
whose working methods were far more methodical than 
previously understood. 

“What we found is not a different artist, but our overall 
picture has changed somewhat,” Vellekoop told ARTnews. 





Vase with Gladioli and 
China Asters, 1886. The 
research project proved that 
van Gogh learned his craft 
through experimentation, 
reading, and study. 
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The Blute-fin Mill, 1886. 
After detailed technical 
analysis, this formerly 
rejected picture was 
reattributed to the artist. 
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“We now see that van Gogh was not as impulsive as peo- 
ple thought. His work looks spontaneous, but he was not 
actually so spontaneous an artist.” 

“We found many small surprises, but not a completely 
different picture,” says Nienke Bakker, curator of “Van 
Gogh at Work” and a participant in the research project. 
“What is interesting is how he does his own thing, how he 
looks at others, takes from them what he can use but al- 
ways keeps to his own path. He’s not as isolated as the 
popular imagination has made him seem.” 

“There was a general myth that he worked fast, that 
he improvised without forethought,” adds Hendriks. 
“But that is not the case. For instance, he used a per- 
spective frame to trace contours onto the canvas. With 
that framework he could work quickly. It might look 
spontaneous, but actually it is planned in detail. This is 
not new knowledge, but we did not know to what ex- 
tent it was true. It’s far beyond our expectations.” 

Beyond providing a fuller and more definitive picture 
of van Gogh’s meticulousness, the project 
yielded some discoveries. For instance, as a re- 
sult of technical analysis, two paintings that 
had been initially attributed to van Gogh and 
subsequently rejected—Still Life with Meadow 
Flowers and Roses at the Kroller-Miller Mu- 
seum and The Blute-fin Mill at the Museum de 
Fundatie in Heino and Zwolle, both in the 
Netherlands — were reattributed to the artist. 

Three works, all in the Van Gogh Museum 
collection— The Hill of Montmartre with Stone 
Quary; Still Life with Wine, Bread, and Cheese; 
and Still Life with Bread—were rejected. In 
each case, the deattributions were based on 
multiple considerations, including style, mate- 
rials, technique, and provenance. 

Determining authenticity wasn’t the aim or the 
objective of the research project, although its 
findings will be very useful in future studies of 
that kind. “In general,” says Hendriks, “it can be 
said that the knowledge of van Gogh’s materials 
and techniques that has been gained through the 
project forms an essential reference point for au- 
thenticity research. However, it is not a focus of 
the project but a separate line of activity.” 


There were other surprises. Close 
inspection of The Sower in the Buhrle Collection 
in Zurich revealed that tiny translucent lumps— 
apparently dried paint chips—were mixed into 
the yellow paint of the sun, causing it to 
sparkle. And the minute traces of newsprint ink 
embedded in the Van Gogh Museum’s version of 
The Bedroom confirmed Vincent's account to 
Theo of trying to salvage the work after it had 
been damaged in a flood by pressing newsprint 
into it, thus confirming the Van Gogh Museum's 
version as the first of three the artist painted. 
On the other hand, analysis of some paintings 
undermined van Gogh’s written accounts of 
their making. “Van Gogh was not always telling 


the truth in the letters,” Vellekoop says. “For 





The Yellow House (The Van Gogh Museum and the National Gallery 


instance, there is a painting he describes to Street), 1888. Van Gogh in London) will hang side by side, as will two 
Theo as having been painted in a single ses- shared this house in of the three versions of The Bedroom (one 
sion, at one go. It’s a nice story, but when we Arles with Paul Gauguin from the Van Gogh Museum, the other from 


examined it, it is clear that it was painted in 

several sessions. So we said, ‘Hey Vincent, 

that’s not quite true!’ But then there is another 

time when he writes about painting something 
outside, in a field, and when we looked closely 

at the painting we found bits of sand and grass, so we 
were able to confirm his story.” 

The project's findings are scheduled to be published in a 
scholarly compendium this month, and in June an inter- 
national symposium of van Gogh specialists and scientists 
will be held at the recently reopened Van Gogh Museum. 

“Van Gogh at Work” will consist of more than 200 
paintings by van Gogh and certain of his contempo- 
raries, such as Gauguin, Bernard, and Anton Mauve (van 
Gogh’s cousin and early teacher) as well as letters, 
sketchbooks, and works on paper. Two of van Gogh’s 
three virtually identical versions of Sunflowers (from the 


for nine weeks in the 
winter of 1888. 


the Art Institute of Chicago). 

The show will also display such relics as the 
artist’s paint tubes, perspective frames like 
those he used, and his only surviving palette. 
Viewers will be able to look though micro- 
scopes similar to those used by the researchers to exam- 
ine paint samples just as they did. An iPad application 
will allow anyone to call up x-ray images of underlying 
paintings and drawings as well as a digital re-creation of 
The Bedroom in its “original” colors. 

“We want to tell the story of how van Gogh became an 
artist, how he chose his materials, which techniques he 
used,” Bakker said. “You follow him on his path, improv- 
ing himself, choosing his materials. He wasn’t doing it 
only out of creative genius, in a frenzy, or because of 
mental problems. He was very determined, very methodi- 
cal. He’s a great artist. He’s not a fiend.” B 
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Civil War 


if 
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As several museums showcase 
works made at the time of the — ie 


conflict, contemporary artists 


continue to reflect on its legacy oo i C\/\A 
BY BARBARA POLLACK 
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ne hundred and fifty years after OPPOSITE Frederic Edwin “The Civil War and American Art” at the 
the issuance of the Emancipation Church’s Our Banner in the Sky, Smithsonian American Art Museum, which 
Proclamation, Abraham Lincoln 1861, sets a wide celestial stage travels to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Civil War still figure for the conflict, while Barnaby this month, coinciding with the Met’s own 
prominently in the American imagination. Furnas’s Untitled (Antietam) II, exhibition “Photography and the American 


Steven Spielberg’s Lincoln and Quentin 
Tarantino’s more controversial film, Django 
Unchained, were both nominated for Acad- 
emy Awards and have been box-office 
blockbusters. Museums throughout the 
United States have been planning exhibitions to celebrate 
the sesquicentennial. Many artists have commemorated, 
appropriated, deconstructed, and reenvisioned Civil War 
legacies, which, with much of the rhetoric surrounding last 
year’s presidential election, seem more relevant than ever. 

“The Civil War continues to attract remarkably rich 
imaginative engagement in many different venues of 
American culture and society,” writes Thomas J. Brown in 
his introduction to Remixing the Civil War: Meditations on 
the Sesquicentennial (John Hopkins University Press, 
2011). “The war . . . is our most frequently rehearsed, 
solemnly enshrined, most commercially exploited, and 
therefore most readily appropriated history.” 

Over the past year, museums across the country have 
been or will be staging shows to commemorate the Civil 
War and the Emancipation Proclamation, starting with “A 
Strange and Fearful Interest: Death, Mourning, and Mem- 
ory in the American Civil War,” at the Huntington Library 
last October, followed in November by the landmark show 


2008, above, captures the 
conflict down on earth. 


Civil War.” This past February, the National 
Portrait Gallery opened “Bound for Free- 
dom’s Light: African Americans and the Civil 
War,” and the Museum of the African Dias- 
pora in San Francisco is celebrating the 
sesquicentennial with “The Kinsey Collection: Shared 
Treasures of Bernard and Shirley Kinsey, Where Art and 
History Intersect,” on view through this month. 

None of these exhibitions follows a strict chronology of 
the war—as from Antietam, to Gettysburg, to Cold Har- 
bor. Instead, they offer new ways of considering depic- 
tions of it, both as art and as documentary material. “The 
Civil War and American Art” revisits the history of Ameri- 
can painting and asks why art historians have often over- 
looked the impact of the Civil War on American artists. 
“There's an interesting story of erasure here. Art history 
starts off with the presumption that the war mattered to 
some artists but not to others, and I couldn’t believe that 
was the right answer,” says Eleanor Jones Harvey, the cu- 
rator of the exhibition. After ten years of research, she 
concluded that all American artists have been impacted 
by the Civil War, but many expressed their views through 





Barbara Pollack is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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landscape painting, such as Martin Johnson Heade in his 
1859 Approaching the Thunder Storm and Frederic Edwin 
Church in his Meteor of 1860 (1860). “Landscape painting 
picks up on changes in barometric pressure, if you will— 
where comets are omens and the aurora borealis is a sign 
of displeasure from God; lurid sunsets are like a landscape 
on fire; and a storm presaged the war. Landscape is not an 
escape. Landscape is the emotional rollercoaster we are on 
as we navigate the war.” 


ne reason there are so few paintings of bat- 
tle scenes by American artists is that pho- 
tography from the period, most notably the 
images produced by the Mathew Brady Stu- 
dio, makes it abundantly clear that battlefields were 
riddled with corpses; they were not the picturesque or 
romantic views associated with chivalry. Photographs, 
however, held a “terrible fascination” for Americans, as 
described by a New York Times reporter at the time. 
“Photography tapped into the grief that 
was occurring,” says Huntington Library 
curator Jennifer A. Watts, who notes 
that this was the first time battlefield 


could remember them. People are using photographs as 
a way of thinking about what they are experiencing.” 
These exhibitions, fascinating as they are, tell only one 
side of the story, leaving out the rich source material pro- 
duced by people of African heritage in America, both 
freed and enslaved, during the period. The Museum of the 
African Diaspora bridges this gap through its audio instal- 
lation “Slave Narratives,” which features nine profoundly 
moving first-person accounts of slaves dating from the 
1700s to the 2000s. “The historical documents, art objects, 
and artifacts in the exhibition ‘The Kinsey Collection’ pro- 
vide an opportunity to move beyond one-dimensional 
stories about slavery, or more appropriately enslavement, 
to stories about the brutality of the institution and the 
struggle for survival,” explains MoAD executive director 
Grace C. Stanislaus. “And it offers more complex and lay- 
ered stories that celebrate the indomitable spirit of 
Africans, many of whom endured the Middle Passage and, 
though forced, were able to establish lives in the New 
World.” She points to Poems on Various 
Subjects, Religious and Moral by Phillis 


Kara Walker, in her drawing The moral Wheatley, published in 1773. Born in 
arc of history ideally bends towards West Africa in 1753 and sold into slavery, 


dead were depicted. “It was also a tether justice but just as soon as not curves Wheatley became the first published 


between the home front and the battle 


back around toward barbarism, 


African American poet and is considered 


front,” she says, “with soldiers taking sadism, and unrestrained chaos, a founding figure of black literature. Her 
pictures of loved ones into battle or 2010, hoped “to conjure horrors of portrait printed in the book is the only 
bringing back home photographs of reconstruction and 20th-century Jim surviving work by the African American 


themselves in uniform so their families 





Crow-ism and the Tea party.” 


slave artist Scipio Moorhead. 
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Artists’ interest in the Civil War did not A rendering of Fred Wilson’s (2010)—depicts aspects of the African 
fade in 1865, and contemporary artists statue E Pluribus Unum, 2012, American experience, including a view of a 
continue to mine this rich legacy. African combining an appropriated image slave owner forcing a black woman to per- 
American Kara Walker has, since the of a freed slave from a monument form a sex act on him. 
1990s, plumbed the depth of stereotypes, in Indianapolis with the Iwo Jima 


both black and white, from the time of the Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
The statue was never installed. 


war and Reconstruction. Her figures are 
presented as black silhouettes that stand 
out sharply against a white background. 
Drawing from Gone with the Wind, min- 
strel shows, romance novels, and pornography, Walker's 
collages, paintings, and silhouettes “accentuate the ab- 
surdity and incongruity of the mythic images of slavery 
and the Civil War,” writes W. Fitzhugh Brundage in 
Remixing the Civil War. He observes that Walker, rather 
than looking at the history of the Civil War as an objec- 
tive set of facts, “seems to dismiss any suggestion that 
there is an authentic historical memory of slavery or the 
Civil War uncontaminated by racism and stereotype.” 
Recently, Walker found herself the subject of contro- 
versy when a work of hers on permanent loan to a library 
in Newark had been covered with cloth for four months 
before finally being displayed. The 72-by-114-inch surre- 
alistic drawing—titled The moral arc of history ideally 
bends towards justice but just as soon as not curves back 
around toward barbarism, sadism, and unrestrained chaos 


alker’s work was met with 
ambivalence among African 
American librarians, some 
of whom objected to the 
abject nature of her depiction of blacks. 
Likewise, Fred Wilson was also embroiled in a public 
controversy over his statue F Pluribus Unum when the 
2012 scheduled installation of the work in Indianapolis 
was canceled. For the ten-foot-tall limestone statue, 
Wilson appropriated an image of a freed slave from the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in downtown Indi- 
anapolis and replaced the man’s broken shackles with a 
flag held up proudly above his head as in the Iwo Jima 
Memorial in Washington, D.C. Wilson was acutely 
aware that this would be the only monument in Indi- 
anapolis devoted solely to an African American, and his 
gesture became a lightning rod for the divided commu- 
nities’ outrage. 
“| like to make work about things that have been hid- 
den or erased,” says Wilson, who has created museum 
installations uncovering hidden vestiges of the black 
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experience in institutions throughout the world, includ- 
ing the American Pavilion at the Venice Biennale. 
“Something about race is not being spoken about in the 
monuments of Indianapolis, but it is really about a 
point of view that’s missing,” he explains. “By revealing 
my point of view, the work in turn reveals that some- 
thing that seems completely benign and objective has 
its own really strong point of view in the existing cul- 
ture, in either monuments or museums.” 

Walker and Wilson first emerged as artists in the 
1990s, when identity politics, relating to the social and 
political roots of gender, race, and sexual orientation, 
played a prominent role in art. Today, in response to 
Walker and Wilson’s work, many artists, both black and 
white, have chosen the Civil War as a way of exploring 
issues of commemoration and division. “Kara Walker 
was a huge influence at the beginning. And I thought, 
‘How do you respond to that?,’” says Philadelphia-born 
artist Barnaby Furnas. “I thought the Civil War would 
be a way that I could get closer to issues like racial vio- 
lence, racism, and reverse racism.” Furnas, who often 
depicts huge battle scenes, treats the Civil War as one 
big conflagration with grand-scale paintings of clashing 
U.S. and Confederate flags, or the image of a bloody 
Lincoln with his head exploding. “I was also asking 
what would history paintings look like at the end of 
history?” he says. He adds that war movies, like Saving 
Private Ryan, also influenced him. “War is certainly 
good box office, and there was a lot of talk about how 

pop culture was 
going to eclipse fine 
Virginia-raised Allison Smith’s arts, and this all got 
reenactment The Muster mixed together and 

(Encampment at Fort Jay) I began to think 
May the 14th, 2005 expresses about what a block- 
the artist’s conflicting feelings buster painting 

about her heritage. would look like.” 
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llison Smith, born in Virginia, at one time the 

home of the capital of the Confederacy, views 

the Civil War as key to her identity. She grew up 

being taken to numerous Civil War reenactments 
and to historic homes and monuments in her state and 
wanted to find a way to express her conflicting feelings 
about her heritage. She took on the issue of reenactments 
directly, ultimately producing large participatory installa- 
tions, like The Muster, a re-creation (sponsored by the 
Public Art Fund) of a Civil War encampment involving 
hundreds of people, which took place on Governors Island 
in May 2005. “When I first started to study Civil War 
reenactments,” she says, “I was sure that it was motivated 
by racism, because the vast majority of reenacters are 
from the South, and it seems like people not wanting to let 
go of the past,” Smith continues. “But the more I looked at 
it, it seemed to be about an unresolved trauma that has to 
be replayed, like in therapy, going back and experiencing 
the trauma in order to move through it.” 

Many other photographers have documented Civil 
War reenactments. Their popularity is growing, and they 
can involve tens of thousands of participants, including 
photographers like Willie Anne Wright, whose pinhole- 
camera pictures look almost identical to Mathew Brady’s 
images, and Greta Pratt, whose portraits of Lincoln reen- 
acters are downright hilarious. 

In 1862, Thomas Moran painted Slave Hunt, Dismal 
Swamp, Virginia, a compelling and claustrophobic land- 
scape depicting a slave family, knee deep in water, flee- 
ing two vicious dogs, with white hunters standing in the 
shadows. In 2002, Whitfield Lovell revisited this subject 
in his installation Sanctuary: The Great Dismal Swamp, 
shown at the Contemporary Art Center of Virginia in 
Virginia Beach. Instead of picturing runaway slaves as 
half-clothed victims, as they were in Moran’s painting, 
Lovell portrayed the dignified woodcutters and home- 
steaders they became on the fringes of the wide expanse 





of land, now a nature 
preserve, that once hid 
fugitive slaves. 

“I work with old photo- 
graphs, and I like to work 
with people who are pre- 
senting themselves the 
way they want to be 
seen,” says Lovell, refer- 
ring to the fact that even 
the most humble people 
went to photo studios at 
the time he draws from in 
his installations. He is 
currently working on an- 
other project based on 


ABOVE Willie Anne 
Wright used a pinhole 
camera to capture 
images of reenactments 
on film negatives. Her 
series “Civil War Redux” 
includes Antietam: Union 
Troops at Ease, 1988. 
RIGHT Greta Pratt’s 
photographs focus on 
the Lincoln reenacters 
themselves, as in Lincoln 
Number Three, 2005. 


Camp Contraband, which was located in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Contraband was the term for slaves who had 
successfully escaped from their masters, and this site was 
a place where they were considered safe from recapture. 
Lovell, who is Wilson’s long-term partner, will be show- 
ing this work at the Hunter Museum of American Art in 
Chattanooga this month. When asked why he most often 
portrays emancipated slaves rather than those in 
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TOP Whitfield Lovell 
prefers to portray 
emancipated slaves 
rather than those in 
bondage in installations 
like Sanctuary: The 
Great Dismal Swamp 
(detail), 2002. BOTTOM In 
contrast to Lovell’s work, 
Slave Hunt, Dismal 
Swamp, Virginia, 1862, 
by Thomas Moran, is 
poignant and frightening. 


bondage, he answers, 
“Slavery is so much a part 
of my consciousness, I 
don’t dwell on the painful 
part of it. For example, a 
doctor dealing with peo- 
ple dying all the time 
can’t really think about 
death or he might get re- 
ally upset and not be able 
to handle it. I think this is 
my mission to make a 
statement, so I can’t af- 
ford to get too wrapped 
up in the pain of it.” 
Combining Buddhist 


imagery, slave iconography, and surrealism, Sanford 
Biggers demonstrates how to confront the pain and 
transcend it. For example, his iconic work Lotus (2007) 
takes a key symbol of Buddhism, the lotus flower, but 
imprints on each petal a diagram of a slave ship. Etched 
in glass, the work is shimmering and beautiful but also 
disturbing. “It’s a way of transcending the past, the tri- 
als and tribulations of the Middle Passage, by trans- 
forming the slave ship into this mandala,” says Biggers, 
who emphasizes that the esthetic experience should not 








be overshadowed by the historic content. 
“T am interested in the slow reveal—for 
the viewer to be brought in and then find 
out about the hidden content, and maybe 
find out more of the story,” he says. Re- 
cently, Biggers has been working on trans- 
forming 19th-century quilts into 
multilayered paintings, referencing the 
role that they played in the Underground 
Railroad delivering secret messages to 


fugitive slaves making their way north. “There was 
coded language within these quilts, and by me repur- 
posing them with my own set of icons, I’m adding 


Sanford Biggers references 
the way quilts conveyed coded 
messages to fugitive slaves 
during the Underground 
Railroad. Biggers adds his 
own set of icons, as in 
Quilt #9 Cheshire, 2012. 


another layer of language,” Biggers says. 
“For contemporary artists, the material of 
history often operates in the realm of alle- 
gory, pointing a finger toward contempo- 
rary issues,” says Creative Time chief 
curator Nato Thompson, who organized the 
2007 exhibition “Ahistoric Occasion: Artists 
Making History” at MASS MoCA. “History, 
and particularly the Civil War, is a language 
that a lot of Americans understand because 


history is not about art, it is about life,” he says. “So, 
hopefully, by connecting with history, artists could con- 
nect with a broader swathe of people.” a 
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Dark senses 
Being Revealed 














Shirazeh Houshiary. 
“1 don’t want to fit 
into any category,” 

she says. “I want to 
be an individual.” 
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Mystical and metaphysical, 
Shirazeh Houshiary’s sculptures, 
paintings, and animations explore 


the very nature of existence 


BY ELIZABETH FULLERTON 


ith light streaming in through large sky- 

lights and classical music filling the space 

under the vaulted roof, the Iranian-born 

artist Shirazeh Houshiary’s immaculate 
white London studio feels more like a chapel than an 
artist’s workspace. Entering the building, the visitor has 
the sense of stepping out of time. It is a fitting setting 
for an artist whose paintings, sculptures, and anima- 
tions are profoundly meditative and concerned with the 
metaphysical. 

This ambience derives partly from Houshiary’s own 
quiet composure and partly from the nature of her 
work. “I’m trying to really get beyond what we experi- 
ence with the three-dimensional senses we have, be- 
cause we see the world in a limited way. Much of reality 
is what we don’t see,” says the artist, who was born in 
Iran and came to Britain in 1974. 

Houshiary, 58, does not practice any religion and dislikes 


such labels as “transcendental,” yet her work has an Chasm, 2012, Modus Operandi, which organized the commission 
undeniably spiritual quality, overtly so with installa- expresses for East Window and the altar of St. Martin-in-the- 
tions such as Breath, a white glazed-brick tower “a quest to go Fields, both awarded to Houshiary and her British 
emitting chants from four religions that was erected beyond the veil.” architect husband, Pip Horne. 

in Battery Park in Manhattan in 2004, and her 2008 On the walls of the upper floor of the studio 
East Window for St. Martin-in-the-Fields church in hang two recently completed canvases in mottled 


Trafalgar Square in London. purples, radiant whites, blues, and black, destined for 


Despite these prominent projects and her participation her solo show in November at Lehmann Maupin Gallery 
in a steady stream of international exhibitions, in New York. Poetic and primeval, these works at once 


Houshiary has a low public profile. This too may have to suggest exploding galaxies in vast swirling cosmic 


do with the nature of her output. “Shirazeh’s work has a 
quiet power to attract contemplation —it’s slow burn,” Elizabeth Fullerton is a London-based freelance writer and a 


says Vivien Lovell, director of the art consultancy former foreign correspondent for Reuters. 
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spaces and the ribbed 
contours of minute cel- 
lular structures —like 
satellite pictures of tu- 
multuous weather pat- 
terns or microscopic 
images of skin tissue. 

One canvas, titled 
Dark Senses, in dusty 
purple on black, is bi- 
sected by a vaporous 
trail of handprints, 
marking a departure for 
the artist—an attempt 
to capture the elusive 
quality of human pres- 
ence through physical 
touch. “It is almost like 
some hand mark that is 
really touching some- 
thing very distant like 
the universe, like the 
dark senses being re- 
vealed,” says Houshiary. 

Creating the paint- 
ings is an act that in- 
volves the artist’s 
whole body, as she 
moves around within 
the reinforced canvas 
on the floor, overlaying 
several coats of pig- 
ment, on top of which 
she traces an intricate 
filigree in pencil. The 
combination produces a 
smoky, layered effect 
that gives the illusion 
of dimensions beyond 
the flat picture plane. 

For the past 20 years, she has been weaving a 
silvery web across all her paintings. It is made 
up of two words in Arabic repeated thousands 
of times: “I am” and “I am not.” Crushed to- 
gether, so minuscule as to be indecipherable, 
the words embody the duality of existence in 
the same way as the yin and the yang. “It’s the overlap- 
ping of the two words, being and not being, life and 
death,” explains Houshiary. “It’s not about meaning. The 
relationship between the absence and presence is un- 
knowable and leads to infinite possibility.” 

The paintings take two to six months to create—perhaps 
another reason for Houshiary’s low public profile. “You're 
aware when you see the work of the amount of time that’s 
put into each one and that’s given back to you when 
youre looking at it; the mark making almost denotes 
time,” says Jenni Lomax, director of the Camden Arts Cen- 
tre, which gave Houshiary a solo show in 1993. 

Finished paintings are shipped only at the last possible 
moment, because Houshiary likes to live with them and 
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Houshiary and 
Horne’s window for retrospective at a big-name institution. 


St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, London, 2008. some curators, Houshiary refuses to ally herself 


learn from them. “They 
have their own pres- 
ence and they teach me 
a lot,” she says. 


ominated for 
the Turner 
Prize in 1994, 
Houshiary 
began her career as a 
sculptor and came later 
to painting and multi- 
media installation. In 
the 1980s, she was 
linked to the so-called 
New British Sculptors 
such as Anish Kapoor, 
Richard Deacon, and 
Tony Cragg, but unlike 
many of them, 
Houshiary has es- 
chewed the limelight. 
Collected by muse- 
ums ranging from Tate, 
the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and the 
Guggenheim, she has 
taken part in major 
group shows worldwide 
and had numerous solo 
exhibitions at the Lis- 
son Gallery in London 
and Lehmann Maupin 
in New York, which 
both represent her, and 
where her paintings go 
for $30,000 to 
$300,000, sculptures 
$150,000 to $500,000, 
and animations 
$50,000 to $250,000. But she has yet to have a 


Despite the fashion for identity politics among 


with any ethnic group. While her textual pat- 

terns have been compared to Arabic calligraphy 
and her ritualistic creative process has been seen as an 
embodiment of Sufism, the mystical strand of Islam, she 
is fiercely resistant to attempts to classify her art and is 
careful about the shows in which she takes part. 

Indeed, the only time a flash of anger ruffles her calm 
demeanor during several hours in the studio is when she 
talks about Tate’s interpretation of her work Veil (which 
the museum owns) as a reference to the chador, the all- 
enveloping black robe worn by many Muslim women. 
“That's all they can see of the people who come from the 
Middle East—they have to be oppressed,” she says. “I 
don’t want to fit into any category. I want to be an indi- 
vidual, with a mind and ideas, who can connect io the 
bigger picture of who we are as human beings.” 


orn in Shiraz in 1955, Houshiary went to school 

and university in Iran. Even in her native coun- 

try, she says, she felt like an outsider, wanting 

no part of the brewing revolution that erupted 
in 1979, five years after she moved to England to study 
at the Chelsea School of Art. She has returned to Iran 
only twice; the lack of democracy, in politics and in the 
home, depresses her. 

“I don’t want to deny my roots. My Persian heritage 
is definitely there,” she says. “It’s not something I need 
to defend or fight for. It’s just there.” But she feels more 
connection with her adopted country than with her 
homeland. 

She has been with her English husband since they 
met as students in the 1970s. They share the studio in 








LEFT Breath II, the leafy West London sub- 
Houshiary and Horne’s urb of Barnes, walking there 
installation in Battery from home every day along 
Park, New York, 2004. the Thames, far from the in- 
ABOVE Sheer, 2012, dustrial east where most of 
suggests a veil London’s artists live. 


twisting in the wind. The studio, designed by 
Horne, reflects the scope of 
Houshiary’s activities, with 
the upper loft space dedicated to painting, the ground 
floor to sculpture, and the basement to animation. In the 
entire building, virtually the only traces of her roots are 
a pair of Persian slippers and a book on the Sufi mystic 
poet Rumi, nestled in her crowded shelves among scien- 
tific tomes by Stephen Hawking, poetry by Keats and 
Rilke, and numerous books on art, with subjects ranging 
from Kazimir Malevich and Barnett Newman to 
Velazquez. On the floor of the studio, more books—on 
Leonardo da Vinci, Piero della Francesca, and Francisco 
de Zurbaran—lie open or in piles alongside computerized 
sketches for sculptures in coral, rust, and turquoise. 

The art historian Mel Gooding sees a strong resonance in 
Houshiary’s abstract painting and sculpture in terms of 
rhythm, structure, and color with the works of many Ren- 
aissance masters, despite their predominantly religious 
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subject matter. 

“T was aware with 
Antonello da 
Messina and Fra An- 
gelico especially that 
she was clearly look- 
ing, as she does all 
the time, at the 
Western European 
tradition of paint- 
ing,” Gooding says. 
“We are not talking 
about any kind of 
Christian imagery, 
wee talking about a 
set of formal ideas 
that has to do with 
an art that seeks rev- 
elation rather than 
description.” 

The concept of the 
veil is in fact funda- 
mental to Houshiary’s 
work, but it has 
nothing to do with 
Islam, women, op- 
pression, or Christian 
marriage ceremonies. 
Veils, shrouds, and 





really about the 
space inside,” 
Houshiary says, her 
hands running over 
the smooth bricks. 
“By stretching, by 
pulling, just like a 
veil, you're trying to 
transcend the three- 
dimensional space, 
similar to what I do 
in my painting.” 
Three of these sculp- 
tures are being made 
in colored glass 
bricks for the exhibi- 
tion “Glasstress” at 
the Venice Biennale 
this year, a further 
step in her desire to 
transform concrete 
matter into some- 
thing floating and 
fragile. 

The next stage will 
be to stretch the 
sculptures so that 
they eventually tear, 
but she and Horne, 


membranes are a recurring motif; for her, the veil Veil (still frame from who helps with architectural quandaries, still 


is the skin separating the human interior and ex- 
terior, and it is also a metaphor for perception, 
representing a barrier that needs to be broken 


“My recent work has had a lot of quality of 
rupture and piercing and chasm, so it’s like a 
quest to go beyond the veil that stops us seeing 
through,” Houshiary says, pointing to her painting 
Chasm, due to appear in November at Lehmann 
Maupin, with a milky spatial mist over a black back- 
ground punctured with intense blue gashes that draw in 
the viewer. 

If her work prompts analogies with science as well as 
metaphysics, it’s no accident; she is deeply interested in 
quantum physics and intrigued by the uncertain nature 
of existence. “The universe is in a process of disintegra- 
tion, everything is in a state of erosion, and yet we try 
to stabilize it,” she says. “This tension fascinates me and 
it’s at the core of my work.” 

Moving from her painting area down to the ground 
floor, Houshiary points to a pink tower sculpture of an- 
odized aluminium bricks titled Sheer, whose hard, spi- 
raling surface shimmers and ripples, suggesting —in an 
apparent trick of alchemy —a soft veil twisting in the 
wind. Whereas her early towers were grand symmetrical 
columns, these latest versions have been distorted and ~ 
shrunk down to chest height as a way of exploring her 
other central theme, life’s intrinsic polarity. 

“Tt is as if the same object is constructed and col- 
lapsed simultaneously, and actually these works are 
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animation), 2005. have to find a way to make that work. 
The concept of the 
veil for Houshiary has 
through for us to achieve awareness of our being. nothing to do with 
Islam or women. 


he themes of the duality of existence 

and its ephemeral nature have found a 

powerful expression in Houshiary’s 

animations. Passing downstairs to the 
studio basement, she dims the lights and plays 
her piece Breath, a variation on her Battery Park instal- 
lation, which is owned by both the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Guggenheim. Four vocalists simultaneously 
chant Jewish, Christian, Buddhist, and Islamic prayers 
while their breath is visualized on four video screens. 
Encapsulating the essence of being in the idea of exha- 
lation and inhalation, the faint imprint expands and 
contracts on the screens like breath on glass with the 
ebb and flow of the voices. 

Houshiary points out the harmonious flow between 
the different cadences, almost like an audio version of 
what peaceful coexistence among races and religions 
could be. “I think it’s a very important work for me; it 
really says a lot about who we are,” she says as the 
chants fill the surrounding darkness. 

Houshiary has made several variations of the work, 
one of which was for her Battery Park installation, com- 
missioned by the nonprofit Creative Time. Another is 
being shown at the Venice Biennale in a 22-foot-high 
tower, aimed at immersing the viewer in the multisen- 
sory experience. 

David Toop, a musician, sound curator, and author of 
several books on the history of sound, draws parallels 


between Houshiary’s “desire to capture what The web of indecipherable light on Houshiary’s canvases. 


is not tangible, what is invisible” and the 
music of John Cage, in which silence, or lack 
of music, is as important as the notes. 

“There's a kind of field there of almost 
nothingness seething with life,” Toop says. 
“That’s what I feel about silence. It’s not a 
blankness; there’s a different level of perception, so it 
demands a certain kind of attunement to fully engage 
with it.” 

Back in her upper loft, where music vibrates through 
the space eclipsing the drone of airplanes from nearby 
Heathrow, the only sign of time passing is the changing 


calligraphy covering the 
surface of Haze, 2011, is bleary and hazy. There’s no edge to things,” 
composed of the words “I she says. “I don’t like a harsh, definable 
am” and “I am not” in Arabic. light like they have where I come from.” Un- 


“T love this light in England; it’s very 


surprisingly for an artist who is unconfined 

by boundaries, she finds Turner and Monet 
liberating in the way they make objects dissolve into 
the atmosphere. 

“Its somewhere between seeing and not seeing. The 
perception is free to move between the two rather than 
to be fixed,” she says. “Perhaps that’s why I like this 
veiled light.” a 
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YOU BECOME 
Better with 
Age 


Artists who are going strong 
at 80 and up find that old 
age offers freedom, 
self-assurance, and 

room to explore 





BY HILARIE M. SHEETS 


At what age do people hit their stride professionally? 
Categorically speaking, athletes, engineers, politicians, 
television writers, salesmen, and actresses all have varying 
norms and shelf lives, sometimes affected by physical 
attributes or societal expectations. Seemingly immune to 
ageist perceptions and traditional notions of retirement are 
artists. A historical look reveals that a striking number have 
been highly productive and turned out some of their best 
work late into old age, including Bellini (who died at 86), 
Michelangelo (d. 89), Titian (d. between 86 and 103, 
depending on your source), Ingres (d. 86), Monet (d. 86), 
Matisse (d. 84), Picasso (d. 91), O'Keeffe (d. 98), and 
Bourgeois (d. 98). 

“All the case histories point in one direction—the ex- 
traordinary flowering of artistic genius in old age,” Thomas 
Dormandy wrote in his book Old Masters: Great Artists in 
Old Age. While Dormandy rejected the attractive idea of 
creativity as an antidote to physical or mental decline —“it 
is contradicted by the facts” —he explored the powerful 
inner shifts in old age that propelled many artists to new 
heights, whether it’s Monet painting his “Water Lilies” 
when he was almost blind after cataract surgery, or Matisse 





Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Betye Saar with her 
birdcage sculpture The 


2010 


Destiny of Latitude & 





Longitude, 


inventing his paper cutouts in his last years when con- 
fined to his bed and a wheelchair. 

The numerous recent exhibitions of actively work- 
ing artists age 80 and up would bear out this anec- 
dotal correlation between longevity and creative 
production. New “Old Masters” who have enjoyed 
gallery and museum shows over the last year include 
Wayne Thiebaud (92) at Acquavella, Robert Irwin (84) 
at Pace, Anthony Caro (89) at the Yale Center for 
British Art, Malcolm Morley (81) at the Parrish Art 
Museum, Yayoi Kusama (84) at the Whitney Museum, 
Alex Katz (85) at the Yale School of Art, John 
Baldessari (81) at Marian Goodman, and Philip Pearl- 
stein (turning 89 on May 24) at Betty Cuningham. 
Thornton Dial (85) had a retrospective that traveled to 
several American museums, the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Modern Art mounted a survey of Jasper 
Johns (who turns 83 on May 15), Betye Saar (86) 
filled a room of the National Academy Museum with 
her birdcage sculptures, and an exhibition of Claes 
Oldenburg’s (84) work is currently on view at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 

“Being an artist is a way of life,” says 82-year-old 
Faith Ringgold, who has a solo show opening in June 
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at the National Museum of Joan Semmel 


Women in the Arts in Washing- working on her 
ton, D.C., and just closed one at multi-sequence 
ACA Galleries. “It’s not about ‘I’m self-portrait 


going to major in this and get my Transitions, 2012. 
degree, and then I'll go to work, 

and then I'll retire.’ It is some- 

thing one has a passion for, does, and then becomes — 
and can do it literally until they pass away. It’s an 
old-age thing. You become better with age.” Ringgold 
is currently creating an online museum of her work 
since 1948 that will provide games for people to create 
their own art—an entirely new venture for her. 

“I do think some young people have the mistaken 
notion, especially today, that they’re supposed to be 
successful right away,” says Ringgold, adding that 
many women artists don’t receive acclaim before 60, 
especially women of color. “There’s a great deal of 
racism and sexism in the art world. If you're going to 
drop out early, you're going to miss the whole thing.” 
Cuban-born painter Carmen Herrera, for instance, 
spent decades working unwaveringly on her hard-edge 
abstractions before selling her first canvas in 2004, at 
age 89, to the collector Ella Fontanals-Cisneros. Since 


then, Herrera, who turns 98 this month, has experi- 
enced a flurry of interest in her work and shows at Lis- 
son Gallery. 


“| admire long-term careers,” says Duane 
Michals, 81, who just had a show at DC Moore Gallery 
of 19th-century tintypes that he playfully embellished 
with various styles of modernist painting. He had 
painted on photographs during the 1980s but cycled 
back to it a couple years ago in an entirely new way. 
“Anyone can be the flavor of the month or the year,” he 
says. “I really admire people who evolve. What I’m 
doing now I wouldn’t have imagined five years ago. I’d 
like to think that five years from now I might be doing 
something I can’t imagine now.” 

“If you've lasted this long in the game, you probably 
are making a living,” says Michelle Stuart, who recently 
turned 80 and now proudly ad- 
mits her age (she used to lie 
about it). In July, Stuart has a 
survey of paintings, sculpture, 
and photographic works from 
1968 to the present going on 
view at the Parrish Art Museum 
in Water Mill, New York. She 
agrees with Ringgold that experi- 
ence counts. “Experience cer- 
tainly gives you insights into 
things that you didn’t have in 
your earlier years,” Stuart says. 
“You've made more things, 
you've honed your craft, you've 
experienced more books, you've 
experienced more criticism or 
praise. You don’t need to worry 
about what people think. There’s 
that kind of freedom.” 

Joan Semmel, 80, feels relief in 
not having to hustle and put her- 
self out there in the same way 
she did when she was younger. TL id 
“In the work itself, you know a 
who you are as an artist,” she 
says. She’s gratified by the cur- 
rent interest in her work, with an 
exhibition of her self-portraits 
from the last decade up through 
June 9 at the Bronx Museum of 
the Arts and a show of her most 
recent nudes juxtaposed with 
very early figurative paintings up 
through May 25 at Alexander 
Gray in New York. “You're not 
struggling with finding your 
voice and doubting everything 
you do in quite the same way as 
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Faith Ringgold in front 
of Tar Beach 2, 1990. 


when you're younger. It’s all part of self-acceptance.” 

“Working becomes your own little Eden,” Thiebaud 
says, while acknowledging the challenge of overcoming 
the traps of what others think and say. “You make this 
little spot for yourself. You don’t have to succeed. You 
don’t have to be famous. You don’t have to be obligated 
to anything except that development of the self.” 

Risk taking seems to be a common trait among these 
artists, not just in old age but throughout their lives. 
“Artists are like gamblers,” says Stuart. “Who else 
would walk into life without a job, no credit? You've 
got to have that little extra frisson of adventure.” 


Morley has always eschewed working in any 
one predictable style. Being an artist is “a perpetual re- 
newal, it’s always for the first time,” says the artist, 
widely credited with jump-starting both photorealism 
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and Neo-Expressionism. “It’s rather like my dog. When 
you throw the ball, she runs for it as if she’s never run 
for it before, and it must be the millionth time.” Over 
the last decade, Morley has faced several health crises 
but has rallied and come back, taking new directions in 
his painting. “I seem to be a cat with nine lives,” he 
says, adding that it’s impossible to know whether his 
development would have been similar if none of his 
mishaps had happened. 

For Ellsworth Kelly, who turns 90 this month, the 
connection between physical and mental health has 
only become stronger with age. “Recently, I have had 
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some physical challenges related to aging, though I ac- 
cept it, and it has given me an added surge for contin- 
uing to create new work,” he says. Kelly has two new 
sculptures in his current exhibition at the Barnes 
Foundation in Philadelphia. “Making art has always 
been a necessity.” 

“I don’t know if being an artist is making me live 
longer,” says Semmel. “But certainly in terms of keep- 
ing me vital and interested and alive in the sense of 
how I live my life, being an artist is undoubtedly a 
very important part of that—even when I’m not well. 
Normally, I work standing. If I can’t stand, I sit—but I 
still work. That engage- 
ment is very important.” 

For Semmel, aging has 
become a central subject 
in the work itself. Since 
the 1970s, she has 
painted pictures of her 
own naked body. “Early 
on, I was interested in a 
non-idealization of the 
body, the body as one 
really experiences it,” 
she says. “Age, then, was 
a natural part of the way 
I was working. I felt it 
was important to focus 
on the changes in the 
way we look as a natural 
formation rather than 
something undesirable.” 
Semmel’s recent paint- 
ings, with layers of 
shifting views of her 
face and body, are much 
more psychologically 
complex than her earlier 
hard-edge canvases, 
which cropped out her 
face. “These new paint- 
ings are really concerned 
with the understanding 
of the self in one’s total 
humanity rather than in 
one’s sensuality,” she 
says. “To be able and 
willing to show vulnera- 
bility is something I 
don’t think I could have 
done when I was 
younger.” 


Philip Pearlstein at 
home with his painting 
Two Models with 
Kiddie Car Airplane, 
Chariot, Whirlygig, and 
Michelin Man, 2011. 


Other painters find 
the motivation to 
work every day in the 
legacy of painting it- 
self. “I have to up the 
ante continuously,” 
says Morley. “I have a 
big ambition to sit in 
the pantheon of the 
greats. Whether or 
not it occurs, of 
course, other people 
will have to decide.” 
Thiebaud feels sus- 
tained by his ongoing 
dialogue with the his- 
tory of the medium. 
“Tt’s great to have the 
community of that 
long tradition of 
painting, which, how- 
ever small a part you 
have in it, is a com- 
forting kind of life,” 
he says. Currently, 
he’s working on 
paintings of moun- 
tains, synthesizing 
memories and charac- 
teristics of various 
types of mountain 
formations experi- 
enced in his youth. “I 
must say, I don’t feel 
very successful,” he 
says. “I’m still trying 
to figure the damn 
things out. This probably helps me to keep going — 
new problems, new sensibilities, new challenges.” 

“Whatever you feel is undone, you should do,” says 
Stuart, a piece of advice she gives to artists and 
nonartists alike. For her, it meant creating an entirely 
photographic body of work, a medium she had previ- 
ously only used for documentation. Her recent large- 
scale grids of images, surreal and cinematic ruminations 
on natural phenomena and human frailty, were shown 
last fall at Leslie Tonkonow in New York. “It’s that book 
I always wanted to write, the storytelling aspect of my 
psyche that needed to come out,” she adds. 

All of these artists have maintained consistent, disci- 
plined studio schedules. “You've got to do just like the 
musicians do, you've got to practice every day,” Ring- 
gold says. “I plan to do that for the rest of my life, prac- 
tice every day.” The luck of the gene pool as well as 
staying fit support the stamina and coordination re- 
quired to remain at the top of one’s game. Morley says 
he treats himself like an athlete in terms of the serious- 
ness with which he approaches his physical therapy. 
Thiebaud plays tennis three to four times a week, 
which he finds akin to the athleticism of painting. “This 








mind-body construct is a Carmen Herrera, who 
very important thing to rec- turns 98 this month, 
ognize,” he says. “The plumb sold her first painting 
line in the body gives us a in 2004, at age 89. 


sense of things like grace or 
awkwardness or tension. In 
tennis, after all, you're playing on a kind of surface like 
Mondrian where the parameters and limitations are as 
important as the spontaneity and freedom of the body.” 
The shift in one’s sense of time that comes with 
aging also impacts the studio routine. “When you're 
28, you feel like you've got infinite time in front of 
you, which you just don’t have when you're my age,” 
says Stuart. “You become more circumspect about 
how you spend it.” Semmel agrees that time is an im- 
portant factor in why and how she works today. “You 
know that your time is limited, so you don’t want to 
waste your time doing work you don’t feel is impor- 
tant.” That means she gives herself permission to take 
occasional days off if she doesn’t have something she 
really wants to do. “When I was younger, I had to 
work every day because | might not be an artist if I 
didn’t,” she says. “Now I’m pretty sure.” a 
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Jay DerFeo: 


A Retrospective 


ay DeFeo is celebrated 

for one extraordinary 

painting, The Rose 
(1958-66), which has 
achieved mythic status. But 
DeFeo was certainly much 
more than a one-work artist. 
Long overdue for an exhibi- 
tion that would present the 
true scope of her accomplish- 
ments, she is finally getting 
the attention she deserves in 
this ecstatic retrospective, or- 
ganized by the Whitney’s 
Dana Miller, curator of the 
permanent collection, with the 
assistance of Diana Kamin, the 
museum’s former senior cura- 
torial assistant. It’s a welcome, 
wonderful corrective. DeFeo, 
who was born in 1929 in New 
Hampshire and raised in San 
Jose, California, spent most of 
her life in the San Francisco 
Bay Area where she was a Star 
of its avant-garde. 

Between 1958 and 1966, she 
worked obsessively on the 12- 
foot-high Rose (at first called 
Deathrose), adding and re- 
moving paint and cutting into 
a surface that grew to almost a foot thick 
in some areas and eventually weighed 
more than 1,500 pounds. It is as much a 
relief as a painting, and in danger of col- 
lapsing under its own weight. When 
DeFeo was evicted from her San Fran- 
cisco studio in 1965, workers had to cut a 
hole through the front of the building to 
remove the painting. It found a home at 
the San Francisco Art Institute, where it 
stayed, hidden behind a false wall until 
the Whitney acquired it in 1995 and 
soon after included it in the exhibition 
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Whitney Museum 
Through June 2 





Jay DeFeo, The Rose, 1958-66, oil with wood and 
mica on canvas, 128%" x 92%" x 11". 


“Beat Culture and the New America: 
1950-1965.” The painting is a radical 
homage to the mystical, an American 
Marian symbol. 

Here, across from The Rose is The Eyes 
(1958), a seven-foot-long work on paper 
depicting what might be DeFeo’s eyes, 
realistically drawn, sightless yet fey, as if 
imagining the masterpiece now in front 
of them; the installation is somewhat 
theatrical but nonetheless effective. 

The exhibition begins with a number of 
expressive, colored, small-scale works on 


paper made in Paris, Florence, 

and New York, with motifs that 

DeFeo returned to repeatedly: 

eyes, hearts, wings, and crosses 

that sometimes morphed into 
kites and into sculptures. From 
the beginning, DeFeo did not 
feel confined to any one prac- 
tice. She moved into jewelry, 
adding starbursts, orbs, and 
wavering filaments to her 
repertoire. 

Texture, a palette of shades 
of gray, and movement that 
injected recalcitrant matter 

’ with a reverberant life force 

(DeFeo loved jazz) are the 

touchstones of her art. They 

can be seen in powerful works 
from the 1950s such as Origin, 

The Veronica, and The Annun- 

ciation, the last of which sum- 

mons Soutine’s Flayed Ox. A 

small white-on-white painting 

from 1956 is exquisite, the im- 

pasto gathered into a centered, 

buttery rocaille button. There 
is a comprehensive section 

dedicated to photography, a 

medium DeFeo tackled in the 

‘70s, which she was quite good 
at, at first bizarrely focusing on a bridge 
for her teeth. There is also a series of 
meticulous drawings, many portraying 
her tripod. In the ‘80s, she traveled to 
Japan and Africa, which may have 
prompted her return to slashes of vivid 
color in her final monumental paintings 
with their sharply angled forms. 

DeFeo died of lung cancer in 1989 at 
age 60 but made art until the end. Her 
last works include a fading heart and a 
flurry of clustered feathers, a dove either 
expiring or ascendant. —Lilly Wei 
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reviews: new york 
Helen 
Frankenthaler 


Gagosian 

There were two Helen Frankenthalers in 
this dazzling show of 29 large-format 
paintings, titled “Painted on 21st Street: 
Helen Frankenthaler from 1950-1959” 
and curated by John Elderfield. One is 





the artist of the moment, reacting to the 


transformations of New York art, absorb- 


ing what is going on around her and 
going head-to-head with her male con- 


temporaries. The other longs for the tran- 
quility of Impressionism filtered through 


Odilon Redon and Matisse. Which 
Frankenthaler you prefer, if you feel it 


necessary to choose, depends on your re- 
lationship with the raucous New York art 


scene of the 1950s. 
Frankenthaler was only 22 in 1950, 
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but she clearly grasped the painterly 
idiom of the day. The Jugglers (1951) 
epitomizes the artistic instant: a huge 
painting (51 by 101 inches), it conjures 
the assertive rhetoric of Mexican mural- 
ism (Rufino Tamayo taught Franken- 
thaler at the Dalton School) and 
large-scale Pollock, but it has a character 
all its own. It’s all surface, dotted with 
small clumps of color, some vaguely 


sexual, some reminiscent of the abstract 
work Roberto Matta was producing 
when he came to New York in 1939. 
There are no buildings, landscapes, or 
flowers here, only the evolving language 
of nonrepresentational painting. 

The scale of these works alone speaks 
volumes. The precocious, almost mono- 
chromatic masterwork Painted on 21st 
Street (1950) is about 69 by 97 inches. 
Frankenthaler has liberated herself and 
her work from easel painting. In fact, 


viewing these works in Gagosian’s spa- 
cious, high-walled Chelsea environment 
made us wonder how viewers were able 
to perceive them completely in the more 
confined gallery spaces of the 1950s. 
Mountains and Sea (1952), about 86 
by 117 inches, was, according to 
Frankenthaler herself, a defining work. 
The tightly sealed surfaces of earlier 
paintings give way here. It is as if still life 





Helen Frankenthaler, Mountains and Sea, 1952, oil and charcoal on canvas, 86%" x 117%". 


were becoming landscape. The shape 
dominating the center of the canvas re- 
calls a vase with flowers, while behind it 
and flowing from it is pictorial depth. 
Frankenthaler’s “return to nature” aligns 
her with a more European sensibility, and 
the subdued palate of “soak-stain” Color 
Field work renders her painting, despite 
its colossal dimensions, intimate. 
Accompanying the show is a splendid 
catalogue with an essay by Elderfield. 
—Alfred Mac Adam 
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reviews: new york 
Suzan Frecon 


David Zwirner 
Suzan Frecon’s subtle and arresting 
works on paper exude a complex, in- 


triguing expression of Minimalism. These 


recent watercolors, which are dense, 
solid patches of color—orange, yellow, 


black—and vaguely architectural shapes, 
have a remarkable power of suggestive- 


ness. The paper is wrinkled, unfolded, 
and occasionally marked with holes. 


The mostly purely abstract works had 


a subliminal emotional impact on the 


viewer— perhaps because they allude to 


frescoes in their tones, flatness, and 
nostalgia for the past, or because they 
could refer to the colors of the South- 


west and the warmth of landscapes and 


simple houses. Those with more repre- 
sentational shapes described mosques 


and cathedrals, as in the stunning cathe- 


dral series, variation 10 (2012) and the 
garden structures in Indian miniatures. 


It’s as if Frecon’s drawings were play- 


ing in counterpoint to her perfectly 


wrought, jewel-like paintings with their 


rich surfaces shifting from shiny to 


matte. A few of those paintings were in- 
cluded here—small ones, hung amid the 
watercolors, showing a progression from 


mere suggestion to well-formed image, 


but moving from left to right, from fin- 
ished to gesture, and from built painting 


to sketched proposal. 


The unexpected quality of these works 


lay in their ability to evoke so much— 


landscape, architecture, a sense of place— 
and demonstrated sophistication and intu- 


ition. Some works were reminiscent of 


folk art in their apparent spontaneity and 


simplicity. Drawings like indigo (2012), 


featuring a single dark non-geometric ab- 


stract shape, might bring to mind Bill 
Traylor, while dark blue composition 
(2012) recalls Richard Serra but with 
warmth. 


Most surprisingly, these 26 watercolors 
and three small oil paintings, which 
should rightly have been dwarfed by the 
cavernous white gallery environment, 
held their own with colors and shapes 
speaking out clearly and each work per- 
forming a cameo role. 

— Barbara A. MacAdam 


Anthony McCall 
and James White 


Sean Kelly 
Anthony Mc- 
Call’s show, 
“Face to Face,” 
presented his 
new “solid 
light” installa- 
tion in the main 
gallery and a re- 
creation of an 
early perform- 
ance piece 
downstairs. The 
visual confusion 
about what was 
actually solid 
and what was 
not was total. 
Part of the experience was figuring out 
what we were seeing and where we be- 
longed in this complex space, as we 
walked through seemingly solid walls of 
light into a haze or ducked our heads 
under a beam of darkness. But this 
“solid light” installation depends on the 
simplest of means: two projectors facing 
opposite ways, two haze machines (Mc- 
Call used to depend on smoky rooms) 
and—to amp up the effect—one com- 
puter projecting animated straight lines 
and wavy ones on two double-sided 
screens. Shadows of insubstantial view- 
ers stepping into and out of the walls of 
light were an added element in this 
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Suzan Frecon, green, 2008, watercolor on paper, 11" x 33". David Zwirner. 
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perceptual installation that took Mini- 
malism to the max. 

Downstairs, one of McCall's earliest 
performance installations, Circulation 
Figures (1972), hinted at the develop- 
ment of his work. Between two mirrors 
whose illusions stretched to infinity 
hung a suspended double-sided screen 
in which we could see numerous per- 
formers in bell-bottoms videotaping 
themselves. The floor: a mass of crum- 
pled crunching newspapers. It’s as if at 
the start of his trajectory and the very 





Anthony McCall, Face to Face, 2013, installation view. Sean Kelly. 


beginning of video art, McCall had al- 
ready foreseen the Internet-addicted, 
relational esthetics—addled future. If 
only his 1973 “solid light” film series— 
mapping lighthouses and their beams 
along the coasts of Britain—had been 
here too, we could also have traced his 
work to the land art of that time and 
further back to Duchamp. 

The interchange between McCall's work 
and James White’s understated paintings 
of black-and-white photographs on alu- 
minum panels encased in Plexiglas, in 
gallery two, was unexpectedly effective. 
White's photographic paintings depict 
empty lockers with dangling keys, an 
electric outlet and cords, a ladder 
propped against a wall, a black 


7 7 bathroom mirror, a drinking glass 


with fingerprints, and what ap- 
pears to be the artist’s own 
shadow reflected in a doorknob. 
There was a vibe between their 
works, not only because both 
artists originally hail from England 
but also because they share a cin- 
ematic sensibility and a precision 
of means. White’s work, too, func- 
tions as ineffable objects in which 


human figures are absent yet undeniably 
present. Showing the two artists in con- 
junction—sculpture that isn’t there meets 
painting as object—was inspired. 

—Kim Levin 


Luciano Fabro, 
Jannis Kounellis, 
and Mario Merz 


Galerie Lelong 

The title of this beautiful show, “Che 
Fare?” which translates as “What Is to 
Be Done?” and alludes to Lenin’s 1902 
pamphlet on the intellectual’s role in the 
revolution, was misleading. Mario Merz 
used it often in the ‘60s, inscribing it 
on his signature igloos. But it was art, 
not politics, that mattered here, along 
with the more apt question: what is to 
be done to reconfigure the relationship 
between artist and materials, artist and 
audience? 





Luciano Fabro, /nverno, 2007, marble, 30/4" x 146" x 33". Galerie Lelong. 


The answer, as these works attested, is 
anything goes. Jannis Kounellis used coal 
in two pieces in this show, a sculpture 
from 1993-94, and a wall construction 
from 1991, both untitled. The wall work 
is a collage made of pieces of wrapped 
coal; the 1993-94 sculpture consists of 
burlap bags of coal on top of which rests 
a steel construction beam. Both allude to 
expended energy and death: artistic en- 
ergy metamorphoses the collaged coal 
into the diamonds of art. The wrinkled, 
burlap bags support a rigid steel beam as 
a deathbed would support a corpse. But 
in collage and sculpture, death is present, 


reminding us that 
the artist sacri- 
fices his life to 
make art. 

Death was also 
movingly present 
in the magnifi- 
cent floor sculp- 
ture by Fabro. 
Titled Inverno 
(2007) it is a self- 
reflective, elegiac 
piece. The broken 
column, resem- 
bling a pair of 
legs, is a classic 
cemetery symbol 
of truncated life, 
but in this work, 
the column is 
covered by a 
rough marble slab and juxtaposed with a 
marble sphere, a symbol of the soul. The 
artist may be mortal, but the work 
speaks directly to the immortality of art. 

There were 
two Merz 
works on view: 
an igloo seem- 
ingly made of 
stone slabs and 
painted with 
what might be 
tribal symbols, 
and a large un- 
titled painting 
marked with 
the Fibonacci 
numerical pat- 
terns dear to 
Merz. The 
numbers imply 
infinity, the 
igloo the fini- 
tude of the 
tomb. This sparse but grand show over- 
flowed with somber ideas, especially 
about last things. —Alfred Mac Adam 


Philio Pearlstein 


Betty Cuningham 

Philip Pearlstein is, of course, best 
known as a painter who began working 
from live models beginning in 1962, 
when figurative painting —or anything 
so unabashedly representational—was 
unfashionable and arguably heretical. It 
was a gesture-dominated art world. His 
nudes, especially, were notable for their 





Philip Pearlstein, Models on Folk Art Sofa with Hobby Horse, 2013, 
oil on canvas, 48" x 60". Betty Cuningham. 


frank realism. The Pittsburgh-born artist 
continues to paint in this now signature 
style, using hired models as the central 
prop in studio still lifes (see “You Be- 
come Better with Age,” page 84). 

Included in this lively show were ten 
large oil paintings of naked women, 
along with five related watercolors, sev- 
eral of which were detailed studies for 
the painted works. In Models on Folk 
Art Sofa with Hobby Horse (2013), two 
females are placed on a wooden settee; 
their legs are crossed and draped some- 
what awkwardly across or under a vin- 
tage rocking horse. The light hits their 
thighs and cheekbones as naturalistic 
shadows rest on their skin. Here, as in 
most of the works, meticulously ren- 
dered feet arch and point and become 
the most animated body parts. Despite 
the temptation to read into the san- 
guine, implacable veneer of the models’ 
faces, the women remain somehow 
anonymous. 

Pearlstein eschews narratives and, in 
so doing, forces us to focus on the 
arrangement —and in turn the act of 
painting itself. Model on Air Mattress 
with Mickey Mouse Blanket (2012) is 
striking for its virtuoso mix of painted 
textures: a woman lies with eyes closed 
wearing an open silk robe on a terry- 
cloth beach towel. These painted fabrics 
combined with the shiny blue transpar- 
ent bubble of the plastic air mattress all 
conspire to make the surface of her faith- 
fully depicted skin as well as the harmo- 
niously draped dreadlocks seem flawless 
in tone and design. —Doug McClemont 
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reviews: new york 
‘Frank Stella 


Drawings, 
1960-1975) 


Leo Castelli 

The drawings in this show highlighted 
Frank Stella’s exploration of color and 
form from 1960 to 1975, as he moved 
from Minimalism to hard-edge abstrac- 
tion, and revealed the artist as a highly 
original colorist. His Minimalist period 
was represented by a 1961 pencil draw- 
ing of his breakthrough black painting 
The Marriage of Reason and Squalor, in 
which bands of black pigment are di- 
vided by the white paper ground to form 
a maze pattern. The same drawing was 
repeated in a lyrical powder blue version, 
untitled (ca. 1960). 

Stella’s work then began to explode 
with color, in a nod to Op art. He 
worked with stripes, asymmetrical pat- 
terns, and geometric shapes to create 
the most intense compositions, using 
color in a way that creates the illusion 
of space and volume. Sharpeville (1962) 
is a monochromatic drawing of concen- 
tric squares that pull the viewer into 
the center. His drawings then broke out 
into the brilliantly colored asymmetrical 
geometric constructs of Baft (1965), 
Moultonboro (1965-75), and Conway 
(1966). These images were followed by 
dazzling works, such as Abra II (1968) 
and Untitled (1969), consisting of con- 
centric colored stripes in quartered 








circles drawn on 
graph paper, with 
stripes in reds, 
intercepted by a 
jarring yellow 
and green. They 
conjure the pro- 
portions of 
Stella’s shaped 
canvases for 
which they were 
preparations. 

Most unex- 
pected were the 
acrylic sketches 
collaged with 
fabric on printed 
board, which ex- 
plore the inher- 
ent depth and 
volume in his work. In Narowla 
(sketch), 1973, the use of color in the 
collage with fabric and felt creates a 
dynamic structure that appears to leap 
off the board. Along with Odelsk 
(sketch), 1972, and Kamonika Strum- 
lowa (sketch), 1973, the collages bring a 
literal third dimension to Stella’s draw- 
ings, precursors of his later low-relief 
metal constructions. 

Here was an eloquent demonstration 
of how Stella played with structure and 
techniques on paper, and carefully docu- 
mented the evolution and stages of his 
major paintings. —Charles Ruas 


Ilse Murdock/ 
Patricia 
Broderick 


Tibor de Nagy 

This pair of exhibitions focused 
on the painterly creations of 
two women from different gen- 
erations who infused their can- 
vases with a kind of graceful, 
contemplative flavor. Both 
artists used a light touch with 
their brushstrokes to convey 
potent narratives and personal 
landscapes. Murdock showed 
intimately scaled recent land- 
scapes in oil, painted en plein 
air in locations outside of New 
York City as well as in Maine 
and Provincetown. Integral 
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Frank Stella, Narowla (sketch), 1973, acrylic, fabric, and felt 
collage on printed board, 33" x 30". Leo Castelli. 


(2012) is a depiction of thin 
but animated trees next to a 





Ilse Murdock, /eed Tea, 2012, oil on canvas, 8" x 10". Tibor de Nagy. 


body of water. With a minimal amount 
of actual paint on the canvas, the artist 
captures the simultaneous serenity and 
vivacity of nature. Pinks and oranges 
are given as much prominence as the 
more traditional earth tones, and, ina 
signature gesture, Murdock lines the 
lower part of the canvas with daubs of 
every hue used in the painting. This vis- 
ible palette somehow alludes to the en- 
tire history of art; it is a glimpse 
“backstage” and into the mind of the 
artist, one that never lets us forget we 
are looking at a painted surface. 

Broderick, the late playwright, screen- 
writer, and mother of actor Matthew 
Broderick, painted these 15 portraits in 
oil in the years before her death in 
2003. The works realize moments and 
people from her life in a hazy, dreamlike 
style and with unexpected palettes that 
recall the works of Norwegian master 
Edvard Munch. Jimmy Coming Home 
from his Chemo with a Stuffed Animal 
for the Kids (2000), one of the artist’s 
affecting oil-on-canvas works, shows a 
figure offering a hazy but colorful gift; 
perhaps he is dressed as a clown, but a 
sense of doom hangs over the image, 
and the painting is blurred, much like a 
memory. It is as if the figure were put- 
ting on a bright face while simultane- 
ously fading from sight. 

The works of these two artists were 
notable for the sensitive ways in which 
their explorations of the private were 
made public. Entrancing exhibitions, 
they demonstrated how each moment 
lived is its own autobiography. 

— Doug McClemont 


Christian Vincent 


Mike Weiss 

With an eerie palette of cold colors set 
off against small areas of heat, Christian 
Vincent portrays enigmatic landscapes 
populated by adolescents engaged in 
athletics or silent contemplation. A qual- 
ity of moonlight is always present, even 
when the scenes are set during the day. 
Pale outlines often make forms seem to 
glow from within. 

In The Nature of Time (2012), for ex- 
ample, two teens huddle together in the 
corner of a tree house, their skins laven- 
der in the shade and cool pink in the 
light, as another youth gazes at them 
from below. A purple hill of pine trees 
rises in the background in front of lime- 
and-yellow fields, and a branch of phos- 
phorescent red autumn leaves dangles 
from above. More spatially ambiguous, 
The Space Between (2012) is a portrait 
of a lethargic group of teenagers hang- 
ing out inside a circular tunnel. The line 
separating the murky purple-brown 
shadows from the icy blue highlights 
flattens the scene, making it resemble 
an image on a coin. The exhibition’s 
most sensitive painting, however, was 
Tiny Boxes (2012), a back view of a 
young girl gazing out at a suburban 
town in front of a large pink mountain. 
Neatly reversing his colors, Vincent ren- 
ders the real houses in meaty white 
brushstrokes over a deep indigo ground, 
while their reflections in the body of 
water below are painted in careful 
strokes of thinned gray-blue over white. 

Vincent's debt to Balthus is evident in 
the frozen statuesque solidity of his 
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Christian Vincent, Mid 





Summer, 2012, oil on canvas, 100" x 140". Mike Weiss. 


figures. The silhouetted personages 
painted by Will Barnet also come to mind, 
as do Augustus Vincent Tack’s majestic 
dappled mountains. Vincent adeptly com- 
bines these disparate influences to create 
a mysterious world of his own. 

— Elisabeth Kley 


‘Paintings of 
the Hudson 
River School’ 


Questroyal Fine Art 

This impressive annual show 
pulled together many of the di- 
verse strands of American land- 
scape painting that fed into the 
Hudson River School. Thomas 
Cole, the inspirational father of 
the group, was a British émigré, 
and a number of the other 
artists in the school either were 
born across the Atlantic or 
spent time there. Those Euro- 
pean roots were evident in 
many of the show’s works. 
Painted in a thick impasto of 
charred browns and ghostly 
whites, Cole’s Imaginary Land- 
scape with Towering Outcrop 
(ca. 1846-47) seems to have 
emerged from a Romantic soul’s dark 
night, while the wonderful oil sketch On 
the Mountaintop (n.d.) combines the 
physical immediacy of J.M.W. Turner with 
the mysticism of William Blake. 

The luminous Shoreline with Basket and 
Boats (1876) by Dutch émigré William 
Frederick de Haas builds on the traditions 
of Dutch 
landscape 
painting to 
depict a clas- 
sic American 
beach, light 
shimmering 
on the wet 
sand, clouds 
piling up on 
the horizon. 
Evening Sail 
(n.d.) by his 
brother 
Mauritz 
Frederik 
Hendrik de 
Haas is an 
atmospheric 
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harbor scene in browns, reminiscent of 
Whistler’s London nocturnes. Thomas 
Moran, born in England and raised in 
Philadelphia, also drew inspiration from 
Turner, and his Entrance to the Grand 


Canal, Venice (1915) glows with the 
British master’s azures and aquas. 





Thomas Cole, /maginary Landscape with Towering Outerop, ca. 
1846-47, oil on canvas, 18%" x 15". Questroyal Fine Art. 


John Frederick Kensett was another 
second-generation Hudson River School 
artist who traveled to Europe to study 
painting; he was represented here by sev- 
eral works, including the airy Beverly, 
Massachusetts (1871), a view from gentle, 
green cliffs to the placid sea. New 
York—born George Inness began his career 
by studying Cole’s work, and then fell 
under the spell of Corot and the Barbizon 
painters during a mid-century trip to Paris. 
Four fine examples of his resulting Tonalist 
work, including two American landscapes 
and two European scenes, emphasized 
how interwoven the art of both continents 
had become. — Mona Molarsky 


Titus Kaponar 


Friedman Benda 

History —mutable, splintered, phantas- 
magoric, cruel—is at the core of Titus 
Kaphar’s practice. Especially adept at 
imitating 18th- and 19th-century por- 
traitists and history painters, Kaphar 
creates his own versions and then de- 
faces the paintings by cutting or folding 
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and then partially 
covering them in 
cloth, newspaper, 
more paint, or tar. 
But paintings were 
only part of this 
show, called “The 
Vesper Project,” 
which included a 
video, photographs, 
antique objects, 
handwritten docu- 
ments, and large as- 
semblages made from 
the remnants of a 
ramshackle 19th-cen- 
tury house in Con- 
necticut. The result 











with Asian eyes, 
African lips, and com- 
plexions half golden 
brown and half chilly 
pale blue. Darker skin 
ends before reaching 
black hair and icy ears, 
as if race were an illu- 
sory mask. 

Sporting hairdos and 
accessories of pure 
street style and bling, 
Brown’s figures take 
positions echoing 
Japanese erotic art in 
front of walls covered 
with multiple speakers. 
Her technique com- 








was an intensely com- 
plex narrative and a 
visual incarnation of the artist’s psyche. 
About five years ago, Kaphar experi- 
enced a kind of breakdown while paint- 
ing a portrait of a beloved aunt. He 
realized that he’d been inserting her into 
traumatic childhood memories as a pro- 
tector figure during events at which she 


couldn't possibly have been present. This 


revelation led him to concoct fictional 
memories as art. “The Vesper Project” 
tells the story of the Vespers, a light- 
skinned African American family who 
“passed” as white in Civil War-era New 


England. The tale advances to the present 
day, with the mentally unstable Ben Ves- 
per attacking one of Kaphar’s paintings at 


the Yale Art Gallery and squatting in the 
aforementioned Connecticut house. 


The bulk of the exhibition consisted of 


rickety walls extracted from that home, 
with old furniture, tree branches, por- 
trait busts, and warped 
paintings clinging to or 
bursting through the 
slats. There were even 
two room-size tableaux, 
complete with windows, 
wood floors, wainscot- 
ing, and a boarded-up 
fireplace in one room. 
Its walls are plastered in 
yellowed newsprint and 
sepia-tone photos of 
unknown persons— 
their faces blotted out. 
The second room is 
even worse for wear, 
with toppled chairs and 
a jagged crack running 
across the floorboards, 
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Titus Kaphar, The Vesper Project, 2012, mixed media, dimensions variable. Friedman Benda. 


as if struck by a tornado. Heavy ropes 
seem to simultaneously bind and tear 
apart the structure. 

All of the sculptures here became pro- 
gressively tumultuous as we moved from 
the front to the rear of the gallery. It’s as 
though we were witnessing the unravel- 
ing of Ben Vesper’s mind. Or perhaps 
Kaphar’s. —Trent Morse 


lona Rozeal Brown 


Edward Tyler Nahem Fine Art 

Salon 94 Freemans 

In this fascinating exhibition, Iona Rozeal 
Brown took over the visual conventions of 
Japanese ukiyo-e and subverted them for 
her own ends. Titled after the biblical song 
of Solomon, the five paintings on view at 
Edward Tyler Nahem each featured em- 
bracing pairs of hybrid men and women 
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lona Rozeal Brown, Pod 222: The Reunion (Song of Solomon 5:10-11), 2013, acrylic, marker, ink, 
krink, and graphite on wood panel, 60" x 96". Edward Tyler Nahem Fine Art. 


bines precision and 
looseness: careful 
marker and pencil outlines join some- 
times dripping areas of acrylic. In Pod 
222: The Reunion (Song of Solomon 
5:10-11), 2013, for example, a couple 
embraces on a black fur rug; both people 
are dressed in white kimonos. The man’s 
untied blue-and-purple sneaker features 
bright red laces, and a blue lion’s paw is 
tattooed on his thigh. His dreadlocks are 
tied at the top of his head, incongruously 
echoing traditional Japanese male hair- 
styles. The woman’s voluminous hair is 
encased in a huge blue headdress, huge 
gold earrings hanging from her ears, her 
arms tattooed with Chinese characters, 
and pearls twined around her out- 
stretched leg. 

Even wilder cultural blending was seen 
in the series of works hung downtown at 
Salon 94 Freemans. African American 
and Latino vogue dancers Benny and 
Javier Ninja and Mon- 
stah Black are por- 
trayed, enacting finely 
differentiated gender 
identities while mirror- 
ing the poses of tradi- 
tional Kabuki female 
impersonators and 
Byzantine icon angels. 
Live! (2013) is an image 
of a goateed Hispanic 
man wearing an enor- 
mous pearl headdress. 
Pointing one gold- 
socked toe as he spreads 
a pair of cloudlike white 
wings, he’s both spec- 
tacular and subiime. 

— Elisabeth Kley 
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Michele canes 
@eeeee 
eeceo 

Pred $333 
eese 
Sssse 

Nancy Hoffman S8eee 

There was no mystery \Sesee 

about conceptual artist eee 

Michele Pred’s focus in this waame 

show. Often concerned with ceece 

eeese 
contemporary issues, the eeece 
: : eseee 
artist took women’s repro- CoO 
ductive rights as her subject : sees 
here, working mostly with aaa 
expired, discarded, and 

placebo birth control pills. eccece 

In a previous exhibition, ti- | seeece 

tled “Homeland Security,” ; 

she used items confiscated /ssees 
pS Ss 





at airport security. By 
choosing materials that res- 
onate emotionally, such as 
those connected with re- 
strictive government policies, Pred in- 
vests her works with special power, 
attracting viewers with the visceral na- 
ture of her installations and the contexts 
in which she places them. Her method 
for acquiring the pills, in this case, was 
an important aspect of the art. She found 
all the pills through the Internet and so- 
cial media. 

To realize that the American flag in 
Promote the General Welfare (2012) is 
made of red, white, and blue birth con- 
trol pills and attached to a panel is to see 
the flag in a new way. Here, a symbol of 
the United States whose construction 
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Michele Pred, Promote the General Welfare, 2012, 
birth control pills on panel, 11" x 14". Nancy Hoffman. 


decorated with white pills and varnished, 
titled In our Shoes (2013), would go 
nicely with the purse. The title pays trib- 
ute to the women who fought for repro- 
ductive rights. But Pred also wants us to 
know that all is not won. 

— Valerie Gladstone 


Will Ryman 


Paul Kasmin 

Will Ryman’s gorgeous America (2013), 
an opulent full-size reproduction of 
Abraham Lincoln’s iconic log cabin 
painted in gold, dominated the gallery’s 


Sessesesesessesssssssccssssoeos expansive rectangular 
sesssssesececese seseee 2ee2ee8000| space. Placed diagonally, 
seeeeosese OOK Ox , the structure left very little 
Coescesssceceoseccosesesse ‘ room for viewers to 
220002 
SSCCCSO HCO EEOSEESEE0 
sessssseseecesess seeessess osss0 squeeze by. The corners 
: sss $ 333 ° CLIC nearly reached the walls, 
SSSSSssssssesssssssasssssssssse) U7 (te top of te faux 
Seecsocees (9292998029 029082999928! stone chimney almost 
sess ss ese COGO touched the ceiling beams. 
Sissssesssscssssecesssssssseses| te scious metalic ex 
eee eee *) terior of the cabin offers an 
. . C3 | uninterrupted, uniform 
OSSF6O08000885089858080398929990 a 
Sesccsssscssssssssssessssssssss| Prcad of paint, but the in- 
: terior walls are unexpect- 
Ceeccccessccsessesesseccsssecees| “ily decorated witha 
Gosccsesssssosossssssse sees ees| jarring succession of trian- 
CC 34 gles and stripes. Aside from 
CSSS OSS SESS8S098S 988995339088 a few sections plastered 
3225335 32535525 25 252553533 2895) ic isc co, almost 





every area is covered with 

collections of small, uni- 

formly sized, gold-painted 
objects, including nails, screws, bever- 
age pop-tops, cotton, pills, arrowheads, 
corn, bullets, knobs, and candy. From a 
small entry platform, like those found in 
period rooms in museums, viewers could 
gaze at the gold chains and shackles car- 
peting the floor. Ryman’s arsenal of ma- 
terials neatly encapsulates America’s 
frontier history of agricultural and in- 
dustrial labor—corn and arrowheads 
conjure the Native American past, while 
cotton is harvested by workers toiling in 
fields, coal is extracted in perilous 
mines, and huge nails are used in rail- 
way construction. The chains and shack- 





mimics old-fashioned 
embroidery, something 
a grandmother might 
have put in a frame, is 
now composed of pills 
that represent a hard- 
won battle for women’s 
sexual freedom. 

Pred also used the 
flag in her arresting 
United We Stand 
(2012), but this time 
she created it out of red 
and white pills laid out 
on a vintage pink purse. 
It is reminiscent of the 
small and ladylike pock- 
etbooks carried by 
women in the 1960s—a 
time when the pills had 
yet to become readily 
available. The red, high- 
heeled vintage shoes 








Will Ryman, America, 2013, car parts, railroad parts, cotton, computer parts, corn, coal, bullets, 
arrowheads, chains, shackles, wood, exterior paint, 168" x 156" x 168". Paul Kasmin. 


les most pointedly 
emphasize the slavery 
that Lincoln is identi- 
fied with ending. 

By covering almost all 
of these mementos with 
similar coats of gold 
paint, Ryman somewhat 
obviously points out 
that the material values 
of our capitalist con- 
sumer society have 
moved far away from 
the humble connota- 
tions of Lincoln’s histor- 
ical dwelling. Perhaps 
inspired by last year’s 
Oscar-nominated biopic, 
Ryman’s replicated 
cabin is undeniably 
spectacular, luxurious, 
and seductive. 

— Elisabeth Kley 
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Michael Waugh 


Winkleman 

Michael Waugh’s dense and absorbing 
exhibition was dominated by a delicate 
series of representational drawings cre- 
ated entirely out of tiny flowing texts 
copied from Adam Smith’s 1776 The 
Wealth of Nations. The largest, a triptych 
featuring a sinking steamboat engulfed 
by enormous waves, took nearly 1,200 
hours to complete. Other images here in- 
cluded idyllic scenes of rowers in front 
of country mansions and portraits of 
handsome young oarsmen. All were vi- 
sually airy and evanescent in spite of the 
labor they required. 

The show was intended as a fundrais- 
ing prequel to Rowing Back, a future 
performance inspired by the 1827 death 
of Waugh’s ancestor Gideon Dexter, who 
froze in a rowboat while attempting to 
recover his employer's drifting scoop. 
Waugh plans to hand-build a boat he 
will row from the place where Dexter 
died to the site from which he departed, 
reversing the journey to symbolically re- 
cuperate his life. 

The Invisible Hands (2012), a video 
documenting Waugh’s preparations for 
this project, was projected on a wall 
monitor hung over a pair of handmade 
oars. Shot from a camera attached to the 
handle of a rowing machine, the film 
shows Waugh’s body moving toward 
and away from the lens as he trains, 
with an almost uncomfortable intimacy. 
Footage of the oars’ creation is also in- 
cluded, along with documentation of 





the unsuccessful maiden voyage 
in a skiff that immediately cap- 
sized, plunging Dexter into the 
water. 

Another video records one of 
Waugh’s eight-hour readings of 
Smith’s book. Audible fragments 
of economic theories float in 
and out of the viewers’ con- 
sciousness while they look at 
the rest of the work, enabling 
Waugh’s romanticized arcadias 
to dissolve into Smith’s imper- 
sonal phrases. The arbitrary 
masochism of Waugh’s entire 
artistic enterprise underscores 
capitalism’s human cost. 

—FElisabeth Kley 


Walter 
Robinson 














Dorian Grey 
Walter Robinson has been 
something of a bellwether in the 
New York art world since the 1970s, as 
both an artist and early adopter of ap- 
propriation strategies as well as the edi- 
tor of the now-closed Artnet magazine, 
one of the first online art publications. 
Always insightful and incisive in his 
commentary, he is also a humorous 
artist, making fun of his own sense of 
irony with vigorous brushstrokes that 
cut through more serious pretensions. 
In paintings here—of fast food, drugs, 
beer bottles, pornographic playing cards, 
and romance novels— Robinson lured us 





naa 








into embracing 
a range of 
temptations. 
Working small 
scale on card- 
board, rather 
than canvas, he 
seems able to 
generate a pic- 
ture a minute. 
For example, 
Sandwich 
(2013) is a big 
smile of a 
bulging lunch 
executed with 
uncanny accu- 
racy, even 
though the 
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Michael Waugh, Money as a Particular Branch of Society 
(The Wealth of Nations, part 17), 2012, ink on mylar, 22" x 28". Winkleman. 


tomatoes, let- 
tuce, ham, and 


Walter Robinson, White Castle, 2013, acrylic on paper, 


12" x 9". Dorian Grey. 


bread have been executed in quick, ani- 
mated brushstrokes. (The sesame seeds 
on the crust almost pop off the sur- 
face.) Similarly, but more lusciously, is 
the portrait offered up in Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes (2013)—showing a stack of 
flapjacks, shiny with syrup and with a 
pat of butter melting down its sides— 
that is also an appropriation of the pho- 
tograph from the cover of the pancake 
box. 

Falling between the strategies of Pop 
art and the Pictures Generation, Robin- 
son's work represents a step forward for 
“bad painting,” giving high-art cred to 
the genre with its apparent inconsisten- 
cies in style and content. But all of the 
work carries an immense sense of gen- 
erosity, allowing viewers to enjoy them- 
selves as they savor the images—without 
fear of gaining weight. The best works in 
the show were stolen from the covers of 
romance novels, with overwrought cou- 
ples caught in maudlin embraces. 

Romance (Cézanne), 2013, portrays a 
blonde woman, her head leaning on the 
shoulder of a brawny guy, with Cézanne’s 
Mont Sainte-Victoire popping out of the 
background. The painting is one big 
mess, but it’s also a delightfully funny 
dissection of the way desire has been 
portrayed art historically and the way it 
is rendered in popular culture. 

— Barbara Pollack 





Hauser & Wirth 
Allowing time itself to transform his in- 
tentionally vulnerable work, German-born 
artist Dieter Roth (1930-98) was famous 
in the 60s for using decaying food as a 
primary art material. This gallery inaugu- 
rated its behemoth new Chelsea space 
with a brilliant exhibition composed of in 
stallations and paintings by Roth and his 
son Bjorn, who began collaborating with 
his father in 1980 and continues the fam- 
ily practice, now joined by his own sons, 
Oddur and Einar. In addition to immortal- 
izing the late Roth’s creativity, they make 
copies of his original conceptions to fill 
collector demand. The delightfully fra- 
grant installation-cum-performance New 
York Kitchen (2013), for example, fea- 
tured a pair of young people casting small 
Roth self-portraits out of multicolored 
sugar and melted chocolate. For two 
sculptures in progress, both dated 
1994/2013, these vaguely shaped little 
busts were arranged on separate stacked 
towers of glass shelves. 

Materials and the studio environment 
were artworks in themselves by virtue of 
Roth’s endless recycling of his surround- 
ings. Large Table Ruin, a huge installation 
begun in 1978, consists of precariously 
balanced tables, ladders, liquor bottles, 
cardboard, dried brushes, empty paint 
cans, cameras, a projection screen, and 
chairs, all gloomily lit by clip-on lamps. 
The numerous wall pieces included JIn- 
completable Painting (1980-82), a por- 
trait of an artist made of globs of paint 
erupting into chaotic 
biomorphic shapes, 
and Untitled 
(1980-93), a 
wooden frame 
around a jumble of 
tubes holding 
potable liquids and 
dead insects, 
metaphorically link- 
ing creation to di- 
gestion. Most 
poignant, however, 
was Solo Scenes 
(1997-98), an enor- 
mous 128-channel 
video Roth created 
the year before he 
died. Recorded on 


numerous cameras, the soli- 
tary artist reads, drinks and 
sleeps in his three cluttered 
studios in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Iceland. 

A wonderful feeling of in- 
timacy ensues, as if the 
still-vibrant Roth were 
planning his next installa- 
tion. And then, there is the 
working liquor and coffee 
bar installed by Oddur and 
Einar—a happily permanent 
fixture at the gallery. 

Also, through June 24, 
MoMA is showing Dieter 
Roth’s editions. 

—FElisabeth Kley 





Sanford Wurmfeld, //-4H (Full Sat), 1971, acrylic on canvas, 
72" x 72". Hunter College Times Square Gallery. 
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Hunter College Times Square Gallery 
Sanford Wurmfeld’s retrospective “Color 
Visions 1966-2013” was a spectacular 
show, captivating to anyone who has 
ever puzzled over the way colors act on 
the eye and the brain. Like a mad scien- 
tist, Wurmfeld has spent nearly half a 
century experimenting with complex 
combinations of rainbow hues. The re- 
sults vibrate, shimmer, and can even in- 
duce vertigo. 

“Warning: sculpture may cause disori- 
entation,” read the sign beside a maze- 
like environment Wurmfeld first created 
in 1970 from transparent red, blue, and 
yellow sheets of cast acrylic. Walking 
into the Hunter gallery was like traveling 
through a funhouse of colored light and 





Dieter Roth, The Floor |, 1973-92, found object, wood, paint, 227%" x 474%" x 4%". Hauser & Wirth. 


reflections, forcing viewers to question 
their senses at every turn. In another 
room, rectangles of intense red, blue, 
and green were projected onto a screen, 
and then flashed like strobes, creating 
the illusion of other colors that were not 
actually present. The most iconic works 
in the show were a series of huge 
checkerboard grids, in which compli- 
cated patterns of color values and hues 
abut one another to mesmerizing effect. 
Viewed from a distance, they resembled 
gorgeous madras silks that seemed to 
undulate, but at closer range, the tiny 
squares of color from which they are 
built proved to be different shades from 
what they at first appeared. Wurmfeld’s 
work builds on a body of color theory 
dating back to Goethe in the early 19th 
century and running 
through Seurat and 
the Pointillists, 
Josef Albers, the 
Color Field painters 
and, of course, the 
Op artists of the 
1960s. Spend 
enough time with 
these precisely cal- 
culated pieces, and 
you may wonder 
where color actually 
resides. Is it in the 
object, the eye, the 
mind, or in some 
mysterious nexus of 
the three? 

—Mona Molarsky 
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Gavin Turk 


David Nolan 

When the “Sensation” show came to 
Brooklyn a decade ago, Gavin Turk 
showed a life-size waxwork portrait of 
himself as Sid Vicious—in the pose of 
Warhol's Elvis, gun at his hip and aimed 
straight at the viewer. But since the ’80s 
Turk has been dealing with exhausted 
icons, worthless objects—including apple 
cores, burnt matches, and trash bags cast 
in bronze—and recycled ideas. 

“T’/Amour Fou,” the title of this show, 
refers to the obsolete white, working-class 
British male. And the object of Turk’s 
artistic intention—a plain white Ford van, 
a symbol of the working-class male in 
post-punk London—was transformed into 
a not-quite ready-made icon. Three 
Beuys-like sealed vitrines each contained 
a different scrapped exhaust pipe, cast in 
bronze and painted to fool the eye. On the 
surrounding walls were big sensuous pho- 
tographs of blue smoke—the shape in 
each vaguely resembling a goddess figure. 
This is not an accident: their titles speak 
of exhausted Freudian notions, including 
Oedipus, Libido, Ego, Superego, and Id. 
Carrying his conceit further was a series of 
exhaust-pipe drawings — produced by ac- 
tual exhaust emissions from functioning 
or malfunctioning pipes. 

The piéce de résistance stood alone in 
the center of the back gallery: it was the 


cubic form of a white van, crushed 

and compressed into a parody of a 
Minimalist sculpture, thereby extracting 
an esthetic function from an almost 
unrecognizable form. 

On the mezzanine was a video of bil- 
lowing exhaust smoke, titled Dream Ma- 
chine, after Brion Gysin’s strobe-light 
contraption. It’s tempting to reduce this 
handsome body of work to yet another 
warning that sometimes a pipe is not a 
pipe. But overriding intentional ideas and 
objects, Turk’s art continues to be relevant 


because it is not just art about art: it’s also . 


about the ecology of disposal. 
— Kim Levin 


UP NOW 


‘Beauford Delaney 
Internal Light 
1958-1972’ 


Levis Fine Art 

Through June 15 

This stunning show reminds us that 
Beauford Delaney (1901-1979) was one 
of his generation’s most compelling 
painters. A van Gogh-style visionary 
who came of age in the Jim Crow Amer- 
ican South, Delaney painted figurative 
and abstract works with emotional ur- 
gency and a brilliant color palette. In 
1953, just as his New York career 








Gavin Turk, Transit Compression, 2012, 
crushed transit van, 26" x 33/4" x 23%". David Nolan. 
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was taking off, he followed his 
young protégé James Baldwin to 
Paris, where Delaney then lived 
for the rest of his life. Some argue 
the move robbed Delaney of the 
art-world status he deserved. But 
being near novelist Baldwin and 
other African American expats 
may have been a matter of life or 
death to him. Tormented by inter- 
mittant mental problems, he 
needed their support. This exhibi- 
tion from the Delaney estate culls 
art from the Paris years, including 
oil paintings and works on paper. 
Many haven't been seen since the 
artist’s retrospective at the Studio 
Museum in Harlem in 1978. 
(Through June 30, a selection of 
his work appears at the Studio 
Museum with pieces by Herbert 
Gentry and Alma Thomas as well 
as contemporary artists, including 
Julie Mehretu.) 





Beauford Delaney, Portrait of Howard Swanson, 1967, 
oil on canvas, 32" x 29". Levis Fine Art. 


Five superb portraits share the walls 
with Abstract Expressionist pieces that 
riff on color, depth, and light. The hand- 
some Movement Abstraction (n.d.) fea- 
tures big, yellow calligraphic patterns 
spread over an orange-red field. Delaney 
employs such a thick impasto that the 
canvas looks like a modernist batik. In 
Abstraction # 5 (1963), salmon, aqua, 
white, and green explode in a flurry of 
textured brushwork over a golden 
ground. The canvas seems to embody re- 
fracted sun— Monet beyond the garden, 
jazz just after the sound has dispersed. 

But it’s in his portraits that Delaney 
seems most deeply himself, and never 
more so than when he is painting friends. 
Beyond portraying others, he reveals 
facets of himself. A portrait of Ahmed 
Bioud (1968), with its sunflower yellow 
background and gold tones that envelop 
everything, shows a regal man who looks 
like an African king. It’s a work that’s 
hard to walk away from—as blunt as an 
Alice Neel, as bold as a Picasso. In his 
1967 portrait of composer Howard Swan- 
son, Delaney used the same color to op- 
posite effect. Painted with a jittery brush, 
this gold-yellow man furrows his brow 
and stares out anxiously at the viewer. 
One eye is narrow and blue, the other 
wide and green. His distress is as palpable 
as the thick paint. Sometimes Delaney 
can seem reflective and philosophical; 
other times, it is clear that he was being 
hounded by the voices that finally drove 
him mad. Both realities vibrate in the 
paintings, where the clash makes for 
powerful art. —Mona Molarsky 


UP NOW 


Nam June Pail 


Smithsonian American Art Museum 
Washington, D.C. 

Through August 11 

The career of performer-provocateur 
Nam June Paik, which spans five decades 
and at least as many genres, does not 
lend itself to tidy summary. But in the 
retrospective “Nam June Paik: Global Vi- 
sionary,” curated by John G. Hanhardt, 
the museum pulls off that daunting task 
with grace, humor, and aplomb. 

Best known for his pioneering work in 
video and electronic art, Paik was also a 
key player in the Fluxus movement of 
the early 1960s, to which he contributed 
now-legendary performances involving 
instruments he designed and music he 
composed. Along the way, he made re- 
spectable detours into installation art, 
sculpture, painting, and drawing. The 
artist’s brilliant TV Cello (1971), in which 
cello strings are stretched over three 
stacked, plugged-in television picture- 
tubes, is a formidable object on its 
own— but it was designed as an instru- 
ment for cellist Charlotte Moorman, for 
a taped performance which now plays 
on the sculpture’s three screens. Nearby 
is a related piece, TV Bra for Living 
Sculpture (1969), made of two tiny 
portable sets and a vinyl strap (an oth- 
erwise topless Moorman wore it in a no- 
torious concert). For viewers new to 
Paik’s work, photographs and film con- 
textualize his edgy but refined sense of 
the absurd. 

Although Paik’s amiability and wit dom- 
inate the show, a serious compositional 


armature always underpins his playful- 
ness. In the early Zen for TV (1963/76), a 
single band of white light bisects the 
blank, blackish screen of an old upended 
Philips CRT—a seeming commentary on 
the chilly formality of Color Field painting 
and minimal sculpture. 

In this densely packed, low-lit show, 
visitors are surrounded by more than 60 
works of art and 140 artifacts from 
Paik’s enormous archive of electronic 
junk and art ephemera, all arranged 
around his enormous installation of 
plants and television sets, Zen Garden 
(1974/2000). In a way, the space feels 
like the artist’s studio—reanimated— 
where anything might still happen. 

—Rex Weil 


Thornton Dial 


Addison/Ripley Fine Art 
Washington, D.C. 
The self-taught African American artist 
Thornton Dial is best known for large as- 
semblages of found objects that conjure 
up the horrors of slavery and Jim Crow 
discrimination in the South. Less well 
known are his playful mixed-media works 
on paper, 24 of which were brought to- 
gether for this engrossing exhibition. 
These subtly enigmatic pictures, all 
measuring 30 by 22 inches (or vice 
versa) and made between 1991 and 
2003, echo the bold style of Dial’s three- 
dimensional objects. In their intuitive 
color, the works seem to reflect the 
artist’s idiosyncratic view of the world 
around him, combining symbols of the 
natural world with cheerful, lively im- 
ages of women. The show’s standouts — 
the brilliantly hued Nesting (1991) and 
Ladies in the United 











States Hold onto the 
Bird (1991)—exemplify 
Dial’s signature depic- 
tion of women. These 
willowy ladies tend to 
have long, narrow faces 
with wild hair and wide 
red smiles, often ren- 
dered in a strongly 
Fauvist palette. In 
works like Movie Star 
Posing with Two Birds 
(1991) and the undated 
Untitled (red bird), the 
women are entwined 








Nam June Paik, Zen for TV, 1963/1976, manipulated black-and-white 
television set, 19" x 22%" x 18". Smithsonian American Art Museum. 


with graceful, long- 
necked birds, who 

















Thornton Dial, Movie Star Posing with Two Birds, 
1991, mixed media on paper, 30" x 22". 
Addison/Ripley Fine Art. 


snuggle up to their heavily made-up 
faces. 

Several pictures on view included that 
wily trickster, the tiger—Dial’s recurring 
symbol for the struggle of black people— 
but here, enigmatically, it was usually ac- 
companied by brightly grinning females. 
In the undated Catfish Picture, a pink- 
and-blue fish is flanked by Modigliani-like 
faces, reflecting the popularity of that 
Southern delicacy. And the sense of 
crowds and movement in Waiting at the 
Old Train Station (1994)—represented by 
swirling faces and bodies—is captured by 
the artist’s distinctive use of a high-keyed 
palette. While Dial’s assemblages often ex- 
press angst and anger, his works on paper 
are animated by joy and good humor. This 
fascinating display underscored the versa- 
tility and original imagery of one of 
America’s most remarkable contemporary 
artists. —Stephen May 


UP NOW 


‘Remoranat’s 
Century’ 


De Young Museum 

San Francisco 

Through June 2 

Uniting more than 250 works of graphic 
art and a couple of exemplary paintings, 
“Rembrandt's Century” offers a pano- 
rama of subjects and conventions, tech- 
niques and formats—all characteristic of 
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the art world that Rembrandt van Rijn 
entered and influenced in the 17th cen- 
tury. Tapping into the considerable trove 
of works on paper in the museum’s 
Achenbach Foundation for Graphic Arts, 
the show also suggests that many no- 
table European artists of the period knew 
one another's work first or wholly 
through widely circulated prints. 

The show opens with an array of 
portraits — including images of several 
artists whose work appears in the 
show—from the celebrated series of en- 
gravings begun by Anthony van Dyck in 
the 1630s known as “The Iconography.” 
These grandiloquent likenesses, collabo- 
rations between van Dyck and various 
engravers, contrast dramatically with an 
earthy 1648 Rembrandt in mixed in- 
taglio media, Self-Portrait Drawing at a 
Window, an informal image of the artist 
at work that he made, printed, and dis- 
seminated himself. Unlike his contem- 
poraries, Rembrandt took a direct hand 
in the sale of his work on the then-bur- 
geoning print market. 

“Rembrandt’s Century” also provides 
an opportunity for exhibiting some of 
the Achenbach Foundation’s prized 
pieces, such as Jan Lievens’s black-chalk 
portrait of Hieronymus de Bran from 
the 1640s, a Ferdinand Bol ink drawing, 
Return of the Prodigal Son (ca. 1640), 
and brilliant impressions of Rembrandt's 
Descent from the Cross by Torchlight 
(1654) and Death of the Virgin (1639). 
Whether working on religious subjects, 





Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait Drawing at a Window, 
1648, etching, drypoint, and engraving, 6%6"' x 5/3", 
De Young Museum. 
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portraits, or landscapes, Rem- 
brandt continually pushed against 
the limits of graphic media and 
creative convention. 

— Kenneth Baker 


Gordon Parks 


Jenkins Johnson 

San Francisco 

The largely self-taught Gordon 
Parks was a rare kind of photo- 
journalist. As a photographer for 
Life magazine in the 1940s—60s, he 
got inside Black Panther gather- 
ings, spent weeks with an African 
American family living in segre- 
gated Mobile, Alabama, and em- 
bedded with a Harlem gang. Like 
Walker Evans and James Agee, 
Parks had a literary sense of both his 
subjects’ private lives and their roles in 
broader social narratives. Marking the 
centennial of his birth, this stirring show 
brought together work spanning six 
decades, including selections from his 
Life series and a few stellar slice-of-life 
street shots. 

Through his lens, Parks (who was 
African American) clarified the tensions 
of the country in the pre-civil-rights era 
and its aftermath, depicting the realities 
of hardship while elevating and en- 
nobling his subjects. In a 1967 portrait 
from a series on the poverty-stricken 
Harlem family, the Fontenelles—30 of 
which are on view at the Studio Museum 
in Harlem through June 30—the fa- 
ther’s eyes flash with emotion. The 
urgency of his expression is softened 
by the glare from a broken window- 
pane that cuts a diagonal across his 
face, transforming the agonized por- 
trait into a poetic composition. 

In American Gothic, Washington 
D.C. (1942), Parks recalls Grant 
Wood's iconic 1930 painting of the 
same title by swapping the gaunt 
farmer and his daughter for a black 
cleaning lady holding up a mop and 
broom. Like Wood’s models of rural 
America, Parks’s subject is portrayed 
as an urban hero, the pitchfork re- 
placed with comparable symbols of 
hard, respectable domestic labor. In 
the powerful 1948 shot Gang Mem- 
ber with Brick, Harlem, New York, a 
youth kneels in some rubble, holding 
part of a brick and looking up into 
the light. The violence suggested by 





Gordon Parks, Department Store, Mobile, Alabama, 1956, 
1956, pigment print, 14" x 14". Jenkins Johnson. 


the title is tempered by the serenity of 
the scene, and the soft light falling on 
the boy’s upturned face recalls the ec- 
stasy of saints in Renaissance paintings. 
—Lamar Anderson 


‘The Assistants’ 


David Kordansky 

Los Angeles 

This absorbing think piece of a show, 
curated by Fionn Meade, grappled with 
the role of contemporary art in today’s 
world, exploring whether it should ex- 
tract meaning from daily life, expose so- 
cietal problems, or perhaps deal with 
larger philosophical issues. The works 
on view, contributed by eleven artists, 
including Uri Aran, Matthew Brannon, 
and Dieter Roth/Bjorn Roth, appeared 
at first to have little in common, and 
yet, each tapped into unsettling experi- 
ences likely to have been shared by 
viewers. 

At the exhibition’s opening, Mystical 
Protest, a 2011 wall piece by the collec- 
tive Slavs and Tatars, greeted visitors 
with a cynical statement: “It is of utmost 
importance that we repeat our mistakes 
as a reminder to future generations of 
the depths of our stupidity.” Painted in 
big block letters, the words mingled with 
silk-screened Arabic script and fluores- 
cent lights on a colorful cloth back- 
ground, echoing the cacophony of visual 
and verbal messages distributed around 
the world through technology. The black- 
and-white photographs that make up 
Mierle Laderman Ukeles’s Washing/ 
Tracks/Maintenance: Inside, July 22, 
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1973 document a 1973 “maintenance art” 
performance in which the artist spent a 
day obsessively cleaning the galleries of 
the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, 
Connecticut. In the photos, visitors come 
and go, observing her unexpected ac- 
tions, and the work raises compelling 
questions about the behind-the-scenes 
nature of labor in established institutions 
such as art museums. 

One of the most captivating contribu- 
tions was Carlo’s Vision, a 2011 film by 
Rosalind Nashashibi. Based on Petrolio, 
an unfinished 1992 novel by Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, the film follows a man being 
pulled through Rome on a director's 
dolly. He witnesses evidence of the city’s 
history along with realities of its con- 
temporary life, and philosophizes about 
truth and illusion. Like the exhibition it- 
self, the work is complicated but fasci- 
nating to contemplate. 

—Suzanne Muchnic 


UP NOW 


‘Picasso and 
Chicago’ 


Art Institute of Chicago 

Chicago 

Through May 12 

“Picasso and Chicago” celebrates the 
100-year relationship between the Art 
Institute and Pablo Picasso, beginning 
with its presentation of his work at the 
1913 Armory Show, in which Chicago 
was one of the three participating cities. 
Uniting more than 250 pieces drawn 
mostly from the Art Institute’s holdings 
and private Chicago collections, the ex- 
hibition opens with a maquette of Pi- 
casso’s largest three-dimensional 
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Slavs and Tatars, Mystical Protest, 2011, paint on silk-screened fabric, 
fluorescent lights, 94/4" x 244%"'. David Kordansky. 





artwork, an untitled 
public sculpture that has 
stood in Chicago’s Daley 
Plaza since 1967 and is 
known as The Picasso. 

The rest of the exhibi- 
tion unfolds chronologi- 
cally in an array of 


RS AND fe, mediums with various 


subjects, from itinerant 
circus performers in the 
“Saltimbanques” series 
to female nudes, still 
lifes, landscapes, and 
mythological figures. Al- 
though Picasso’s prints 
and drawings are delicately rendered, 
and his use of line is elegant and simple, 
many show the artist returning to the 
same repetitive themes. They don’t 
evoke the level of emotion or humanity 
reflected in one show standout, “Weep- 
ing Women,” a set of prints from 1937. 
Following the artist’s antiwar master- 
piece of the same year, Guernica, the se- 
ries continues that seminal painting’s 
powerful depiction of agonized grief. 
Man with a Pipe, 1915, is a papier 
collé—like example of Synthetic Cubism 
that demonstrates the artist’s use of 
bold colors, textures, and collage—a 
striking shift from earlier works of Ana- 
lytic Cubism. And in the Surrealist 
painting The Red Armchair (1931), an 
image of mistress-muse Marie-Thérése, 
Picasso achieved rich colors and tex- 
tures with an enamel house paint called 
Ripolin. The painting is also significant 





Pablo Picasso, The Red Armchair, 1931, oil and Ripolin 
on panel, 51%" x 38%". Art Institute of Chicago. 
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for its interpretation of both the sub- 
ject’s profile and her front, which re- 
flects the artist’s ongoing stylistic 
experimentation with perspective. 
Works like these are powerful reminders 
of Picasso’s revolutionary language, one 
that challenged traditional representa- 
tions of reality, space, and the relation- 
ship between artist and viewer. 
—Sandra Ban 


‘Radical Presence: 


Contemporary Arts Museum Houston 
Houston 

This provocative examination of per- 
formance pieces by African American 
visual artists, curated by Valerie Cassel 
Oliver, encompassed more than 90 cre- 
ations by 38 artists. Spanning 50-plus 
years and three generations, “Radical 
Presence” integrated videos of past per- 
formances with archival objects, sculp- 
tures, and photographs. It also included 
a captivating filmed interview from 
1973 between filmmaker Peter Kennedy 
and artist Adrian Piper, with footage of 
Piper’s groundbreaking 1970s “The 
Mythic Being” performance series, for 
which she strolled the streets of New 
York City disguised as a man. 

The earliest work on view was Fluxus 
master Benjamin Patterson’s hermetic 
two-page ink drawing, Pond, from 1962, 
but the show also included recent 
pieces, such as Jamal Cyrus’s soulful 
Texas Fried Tenor from 2012 —a batter- 
dipped, then fried, tenor sax. This was 
shown in dialogue with Terry Adkins’s 
Last Trumpet (1995), a mega-instrument 
made of four trumpets arranged in a 
square, each extending some 18 feet in 
the air. Both sculptures were displayed 
at the show’s entrance, setting a cele- 
bratory tone. 

Live performances staged throughout 
the exhibition’s run contextualized the 
archival videos and objects. For the 
debut of Pope.L’s Costuming the Body 
with Nothing (2012), which was enacted 
periodically (and unannounced), a mu- 
seum worker garbed in a black-and- 
white head-to-toe spandex suit thrust 
his hand into a secret elastic portal in 
the gallery wall, like an alien probing for 
sustenance in the blank white room. Es- 
pecially moving was the restaging of 
Trenton Doyle Hancock’s 1998 perform- 
ance Off-Colored as a new work titled 
Devotion, in which curator Cassel Oliver 
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Peter Kennedy, Adrian Piper: Becoming The Mythic Being from 
Other Than Art’s Sake (still), 1973, film transferred to digital video, 
dimensions variable. Contemporary Arts Museum Houston. 


fed the artist Jell-O before he erupted 
into a gospel song taught to him by his 
grandmother—and then took a snooze 
in a high chair. With works ranging from 
the humorous to the sublime, the politi- 
cal to the visceral, elegiac to activist, 
“Radical Presence” reflected the com- 
plexity and richness of the history of 
black performance art. 

—Catherine D. Anspon 


Nancy Natale 


Arden 

Boston 

With their orderly arrangements of book 
spines, cut-up paintings, patinated metal, 
and other recycled objects, the 15 mixed- 
media-on-panel works in Nancy Natale’s 
exhibition “The Resonance of Time” re- 
sembled jazzy brick walls, mortared by 
colored encaustic wax. These artworks 
dazzled with color, from the pinks (and 
Pink Panther memorabilia) of Symphonie 
Fantastique (2012) and the undersea 
blues of A Novel by George (2012) to the 


Nancy Natale, Right Vocabulary, 2012, mixed media 
and encaustic on panel, 24" x 24". Arden. 
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more syncopated 
hues of Mystic 
Vikings (2012). 
Hammered tacks 
added to the hand- 
made feel of the 
compositions. The 
tacks’ dotted 
rhythms suggested 
musical notes, in- 
serted to accompany 
the collaged slices of 
sheet music, album 
covers, and books 
about composers. 
Lined up in careful 
rows, the hardware 
also recalled stitches, harnessing the lush 
geometries of pieced quilts. 

The paintings’ titles capture the dis- 
junctions and coincidences lurking 
within their borders. Among the poly- 
chromatic stacks of rectangles in Mystic 
Vikings, for example, the spine of a 
Landmark book on the Vikings lies on 
its side, as does another from a volume 
about mystics. The multiple visual rela- 
tionships contained within each work — 
juxtapositions of color, pattern, and 
texture —allow viewers to discover per- 
sonal meanings and associations. A 
sliver of copper or an album cover might 
call to mind a particular place. Or the 
eclectic scraps might simply exist as a 
“symphonie fantastique” of their own, a 
medley of diverse elements brought into 
unison. 

Awash in deep reds, This American 
Time (2012) contains multitudes—to 
borrow Walt Whitman’s words. In it, 
various magazines from different eras 
(including Time), a Popular Mechanics 
encyclopedia, and slices of assorted 
paintings occupy a quasi-architectural 
framework of verticals and horizontals. 
If their individual ingredients have be- 
come worn with age, Natale’s completed 
constructions have gained vitality from 
time’s visible residue. —Joanne Silver 


Jan Reaves 


Laura Russo 

Portland, Oregon 

Northwest artist Jan Reaves’s new paint- 
ings and drawings, all from 2012, weave 
such diverse media as acrylics, oils, spray 
paint, metallic leaf, and printer toner into 
dreamlike abstractions that integrate 
painterly gesture and biomorphic form. In 


the painting Magpie’s Dilemma, overlap- 
ping ovals suggest cells viewed through a 
microscope. The background is a sonata 
of indigo, cerulean, ultramarine, and 
cobalt blues layered in thin washes, while 
the foreground pops with gold, pumpkin, 
and pink, rendered with short dashes in 
creamy impasto. 

Canvases such as A Leaf Remembers 
the Sun and Night Chatter are exulta- 
tions of painted black-on-black pas- 
sages that appear monolithic from 
straight ahead, but, when seen from the 
side, betray twisting, serpentine strokes. 
Smaller pieces on wood panel, such as 
Back Stage and Tumbled Reasons, shim- 
mer with the pearlescent, tonal-shift ef- 
fects of interference pigments. 





Jan Reaves, A Leaf Remembers the Sun, 2012, 
acrylic on canvas, 71" x 57". Laura Russo. 


The works on paper in the series 
“Head” turn simple forms into rudimen- 
tary faces and necks, recalling the self- 
portraits of Sam Francis— another 
gestural painter who occasionally ven- 
tured into figuration. Perhaps the exhi- 
bition’s most virtuosic piece was Merge, 
a fantasia of jellyfish-like and sperma- 
tozoid forms alluding to conception. 
Vertically bookended by two pink 
shapes, the painting’s central form 
crackles with an overlay of yellow, 
salmon, and orange. In this and other 
works such as Unspoiled Nest, Reaves 
excels in balancing free, energetic ges- 
tures with harmonious compositions. In 
all of her work, there is a satisfying in- 
terplay between form and negative 
space, dynamism and serenity. 

— Richard Speer 


Kurt Schwitters 


Tate Britain 

Through May 12 

Bernard Jacobson 

London 

Born in 1887, Kurt Schwitters was a 
Dadaist doyen when he arrived in 
Britain from Nazi-occupied Norway in 
1940. His collages and paintings had ap- 
peared in group shows in New York and 
all over Europe, and his works had 
turned up in the infamous “Degenerate 
Art” show of 1937. 

When he stepped off a ship in Scot- 
land, Schwitters was bundled off to an 
internment camp for Germans and Aus- 
trians on the Isle of Man. Resilient and 
disciplined, he made the most of his de- 
tention, and continued to work notwith- 
standing an acute lack of materials. One 
of his paintings from that year, Untitled 
(Roofs of Houses in Douglas, Isle of 
Man), 1941, which appears in Tate’s 
large, fascinating show on the artist’s 
life in Britain, depicts rain-slicked 
rooftops. Somber, atmospheric, muddy, 
and executed on floor linoleum, it looks 
nothing like the crisp, stylish abstrac- 
tions he made earlier in Germany, but it 
points to where this adaptable artist’s 
work was headed. 

Released in 1941, Schwitters stayed in 
Britain until his death in 1948. Living in 
London, he constructed collages from bus 
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Kurt Schwitters, En Morn, 1947, tracing paper 
and paper on paper, 23%" x 184". Tate Britain. 


tickets, candy wrappers, newspaper clips, 
and other bits of daily detritus, a hearty 
selection of which are on view at Tate. 
These are enactments of life during the 
rationing years, documentaries of the 
mundane with playful but respectful 
winks at the artist’s adopted country. 
Other pieces on view have a satirical bent, 
including En Morn (1947), a send-up of a 
wartime morale poster that announces: 
“These are the things we are fighting for.” 
They are more literal than the collages 
Schwitters made before the war, which 
are often grouped under the category of 
“Merz,” along with sculptures, periodicals, 
sound poems, and installations—more 
like multimedia illustrations than the ex- 
quisite compositions the Nazis so hated. 

Schwitters’s pioneering talent for com- 
bining image and texture was on display 
at a small but wide-ranging exhibition of 
collages and assemblages at Bernard Ja- 
cobson Gallery, with works dating as far 
back as 1920. Highlights like Mz 26, 45 
Sch. (1925-26) reveal the tension and 
mystery the artist was able to conjure 
with a few nifty cuts and excisions, par- 
ticularly in his early pieces. 

The Tate show, meanwhile, also in- 
cludes a number of paintings in which 
Schwitters used a pointillist technique or 
Kandinsky-like abstraction. Some have 
great presence and sensuality, but it is 
easy to see how London’s postwar avant- 
garde thought his work a bit dated; in- 
deed, British critics and artists largely 
ignored or disdained him, and he had 
only one solo show during those 
years. Poor, perhaps disheartened, 
but ever energetic, he turned to 
painting and selling (to tourists) con- 
ventional landscapes, flowers, and 
portraits of his neighbors in rural 
northwest England where, from 
1945 on, he spent most of his time. 

The Tate show makes a good case 
for Schwitters’s influence on Pop 
artists who came up in the 1950s, 
including Richard Hamilton and Ed- 
uardo Paolozzi. Yet Schwitters’s 
work in Britain still seems like a 
footnote to his German career, as 
he repeated old pictorial languages 
to ever-dimmer effect. Once bril- 
liant examples of the Bauhaus 
spirit, the collages he made in his 
final years are disorganized and 
scattered, and his late landscapes 
seem like the work of a Sunday 
painter. — Roger Atwood 


reviews: international 
‘Movement and 


Gravity: Bacon and 
Rodin in dialogue’ 


Ordovas 

London 

According to the catalogue for this mes- 
merizing exhibition, Francis Bacon once 
declared that Auguste Rodin was one of 





Francis Bacon, Three Studies from the Human Body, 
1967, oil on canvas, 77%" x 58". Ordovas. 


only three true sculptors that had ever 
existed, along with Michelangelo and 
Brancusi. This first-ever pairing of works 
by the two artists presented three 
paintings by Bacon alongside three of 
Rodin’s bronze “Iris” sculptures, shed- 
ding new light on the extent to which 
the British painter was influenced by 
the French sculptor. 

As art historian Martin Harrison notes 
in his catalogue essay, Bacon produced 
his Lying Figure (1959) while living in 
St. Ives, Cornwall, as one of a series of 
five paintings directly inspired by 
Rodin’s Iris, messagére des dieux 
(1890-91). Set against flat horizontal 
planes of gray, black, and turquoise, the 
painter’s writhing nude has a sculptural 
dimension, achieved with thick, vibrant 
impasto. The figure’s muscular leg — 
thrust upwards into the ether— mirrors 
the taut, splayed limb of Rodin’s 
dynamic sculpture. 

In Miss Muriel Belcher (1959), Bacon 
curiously placed the subject’s head in the 
lower half of the canvas, framed by a 
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square that suggests his signature cage 
motif. Vigorous curving brushstrokes 
convey a rotund face that seems to be 
turning. The image neatly parallels 
Rodin’s 1890 bronze Iris, grosse téte, 
which was cleverly displayed nearby on a 
low plinth, echoing the spatial arrange- 
ment of Bacon’s composition. 

Bacon’s Three Studies from the Human 
Body (1967) had never been publicly dis- 
played in the United Kingdom before. In 
a rare depiction of weightlessness, three 
men are suspended in a black void in 
various strained positions. Hung near 
Rodin’s two spectacularly balanced “Iris” 
figures, Bacon’s human studies appear 
similarly to defy gravity. 

With just six works, this beautifully 
curated exhibition sparked a dialogue be- 
tween these two important artists, 
demonstrating the profound connection 
between their representations of the 
body in movement and in space. 

— Elizabeth Fullerton 


UP NOW 


Jesus Rafael Soto 


Pompidou Center 

Paris 

Through May 20 

This concise exhibition honors the late 
artist Jesus Rafael Soto, a key figure in 
the Kinetic art movement of the 1950s 
and ‘60s. Born in Venezuela, Soto settled 
in Paris at the age of 27, but he is rather 
poorly represented in public French col- 
lections. Uniting 20 works made between 
1955 and 2004, acquired by the museum 
in 2011 from the artist’s family, the show 
charts Soto’s evolution, from his early 
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Jestis Rafael Soto, Volume suspendu, 1968, wood, painted aluminum 
rods, and metal, 78%" x 39%" x 19%". Pompidou Center. 
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serial paintings, to his famous hanging 
Plexiglas installations, to sculptures he 
created from found materials. 

Inspired by the geometry of Mondrian 
and Malevich, Soto’s playful, delicate 
creations offer innovative riffs on geo- 
metric abstraction by “capturing” mo- 
tion and transforming it into pure 
optical vibrations. His mesmerizing Spi- 
rale (1955), a dynamic, dizzying compo- 
sition of painted wood and Plexiglas, for 
instance, superimposes a white spiral on 
the transparent support on a black 
wooden one, creating a swirling shape 
that seems to rotate as the viewer 
moves. The show also features Gran 
doble escritura (1977), from the fragile 
“Escrituras” series, which incorporates 
wire and a striped wooden ground to 
give the optical effect of vibrating let- 
ters and recalls writing —hence the title 
of the series. Cube pénétrable (1996) is a 
stunning Op-art forest of colored rods 
hung from the ceiling, a suspended vol- 
ume through which viewers are encour- 
aged to walk. Not only a feast for the 
eyes, the work emphasizes viewer par- 
ticipation and engages the entire body, 
enveloping the public in its shimmering 
color sensations. 

An important precursor to those 
works, the 1968 Volume suspendu com- 
bines a striped wall panel with hanging 
black-and-blue vertical volumes. And 
Extension (1989), a large multicolored 
field on the floor, offers an interesting 
twist on those suspended environments. 
As spectators walk around it, the tall, vi- 
brant “grass” shifts to form floating, liq- 
uid waves, making moiré patterns that 
seem to dissolve and reappear. 

—Laurie Hurwitz 


Takashi 
Murakami 


Gagosian 

Hong Kong 

“Flowers & Skulls,” Japanese 
artist Takashi Murakami’s 
first solo exhibition in Hong 
Kong, explored mortality 
through a collection of paint- 
ings he made between 2007 
and 2012. All of the works 
here featured the recurring 
motifs of happy blossoms 
and skulls, invoking the con- 
trasting realities of life and 
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Takashi Murakami, Vet to be titled, 2012, acrylic on 
canvas mounted on board, 74's" x 60%". Gagosian. 
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death, joy and terror, peace and violence. 

In two 2012 self-portraits hung side by 
side, Murakami’s face is multiplied as an 
allover graphic of cartoony, smiling flow- 
ers in bright candy colors. But despite the 
works’ vibrancy and playful imagery, 
their titles— Self-Portrait of the Manifold 
Worries of a Manifoldly Distressed Artist 
and The Artist’s Agony and Ecstasy — 
suggest turmoil beneath the surface. 
Speech bubbles in the portraits express 
existential ruminations about the place 
and purpose of individuals in a large, im- 
personal world that “continues spinning, 
whatever the intentions of its people.” 

In Lotus Flower (Pink), 2008, a very 
large smiley face sits at the center of a 
hot-pink flower and a silver background 
recalling a mandala. Aside from its gaudy 
appearance, the painting seems to en- 
courage reflection on the deeper emo- 
tions that may lurk beneath the sunny 
veneer of a smile. That theme continues 
in Of Chinese Lions, Peonies, Skulls And 
Fountains (2011), the largest work on 
view. Created in a style evocative of 
Asian scroll painting, the piece’s four 
panels depict a scene from the afterlife, 
with a bright background of swirling col- 
ors, a trail of souls represented by skulls, 
and a Chinese lion perched—like a pro- 
tective guardian—at the top. A short text 
written in calligraphic script comes from 
an ancient Buddhist text. Like the exhibi- 
tion itself, the work accommodates oppo- 
sitional forces in a balanced, harmonious 
composition, suggesting that their coexis- 
tence is part of life. —Stephanie Bailey 


Reina Sofia 

Madrid 

During the global turmoil of the 1930s—a 
decade notorious for its resistance to uni- 
fying art-historical analysis —art was often 
caught up in a cauldron of propaganda, 
utopianism, experimentation, and dogma- 
tism. The vast and ambitious exhibition 
“Encounters with the 1930s,” presided 
over by general curator Jordana Mendel- 
son, sought to tackle the complex period, 
with intriguing and fascinating results. 

Taking Picasso’s 1937 painting Guer- 
nica as its conceptual point of depar- 
ture, the show was divided into six 
thematic sections that for the most part 
eschewed national narratives, focusing 
instead on overarching categories such 
as realism, abstraction, and photography 
and film. As a result, the scattered 
eclecticism often associated with the pe- 
riod was replaced by a sense of fluid in- 
ternational networks encompassing 
artists from Europe, the United States, 
and even South America and Asia. 

A section devoted to international ex- 
hibitions, ranging from the World’s Fair 
to mass cultural spectacles, used docu- 
mentary material to reveal how visual 
art, theater, architecture, and mass 
media intersected and were used to ex- 
plicitly political ends in those years — 
with generally stunning esthetic results. 
The highly political Guernica was itself 
commissioned for the Spanish Pavilion 
at the World’s Fair in Paris, as was one 
of the most striking works in the show, 





Joan Miré, Dos hafiistas, 1936, gouache on cardboard, 19%" x 25%". Reina Sofia. 


Joies essentielles, plaisirs nou- 
veaux, Pavillon de I’Agricul- 
ture, Paris Exposition 
Internationale (1937), a 30- 
foot-long painting and pho- 
tomontage by Fernand Léger 
and Charlotte Perriand. 

The only section focusing 
on a single national develop- 
ment was devoted to the 
Spanish Civil War. It included 
non-Spanish artists who com- 
mented on the crisis from 
afar, such as David Smith, 
whose series of 1939 bronze 
plates depicting Spanish 
scenes bear such angry titles 
as Medal for Dishonor: War 
Exempt Sons of the Rich and 
Cooperation of the Clergy. This 
poignant section made clear 
that Spain’s artistic promise 
was yet another casualty of 
this volatile and violent era. 

—George Stolz 


Kunstmuseum Bern 

Bern 

This instructive exhibition, “Itten-Klee: 
Cosmos of Color,” brought the work of 
Johannes Itten (1888-1967) and Paul 
Klee (1879-1939) together— surprisingly 
for the first time, since their lives 
converged at several points. Both were 
born in the same region of Switzerland, 
where Klee’s father encouraged Itten to 
become an artist. Itten, in turn, was 
instrumental in 
Klee’s appoint- 
ment to the 
Bauhaus in 
Weimar. There, 
each began his 
lifelong study 
of color theory, 
a field in which 
they would 
both become 
pivotal players. 
The artists 
drew from the 
same sources, 
took a keen 
interest in the 
other’s process, 
and often 





Johannes Itten, Begegnung (Encounter), 1916, 
oil on canvas, 41%s"' x 315". Kunstmuseum Bern. 


exchanged ideas and artworks. 

Organized into eleven installments, the 
show addressed multiple facets of color, 
including color and nature, color and ab- 
straction, and the esoteric meaning of 
color. Itten’s compositions, which are 
bright and geometric for the most part, 
boldly assert the fundamental principles 
of his visual vocabulary. In Begegnung 
(Encounter), 1916, an orderly structure 
of horizontal and vertical stripes in radi- 
ant colors sweeps into a spiral. Inspired 
by Robert Delaunay, the kaleidoscopic 
Aufstieg und Ruhepunkt (Rising and 
Resting Point) from 1919 is one of sev- 
eral examples of Itten’s experiments in 
expressing movement through the dy- 
namics of color. 

Klee employed more poetic devices, as 
seen in the intricate interplay of lines and 
colors in Finst dem Grau der Nacht ent- 
taucht... (Once Emerged from the Gray of 
Night...) from 1918. And his 1932 paint- 
ing Ad Parnassum perhaps best expresses 
his take on color theory, with its subtly 
overlapping color fields and mosaic-like 
dabs that recall Pointillism—all arranged 
harmonically, as in a musical composition. 
As this show demonstrated, both artists 
saw color as a comprehensive system that 
follows set principles, but each found in- 
dividual ways to make it his own. 

—Mary Krienke 
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Complete Website Packages for Artists 


artspan.com 


Why have an Artspan website? 

* EASY to set up and manage. 

* TOTALLY customizable design: layout, fonts & colors 
* AS MANY images, galleries and pages as you’d like. 


* ECOMMERCE: Sell your work with the integrated 
shopping carts and Prints-on-Demand feature. 


* Features include optional built-in BLOG. _ 
- Mobile friendly. 

- EXPERT customer service. 

* LOW COST! Hosting included. 












| PS Each website has its own domain name 
FREE but can also be found with Artspan.com 
30 DAY searches, directories and genre portals. 
TRIAL YOUR WORK WILL BE SEEN. 

Ltttuu__==n! aSk@artspan.com | 609.397.0888 
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"Exhibition / Competition 


Agora Gallery. Established in 1984, Agora Gallery located 
in the heart of New York City’s Chelsea art district is cur- 
rently accepting new submissions for the 2011/2012 
Exhibition Season. Open to emerging as well as estab- 
lished artists worldwide, 18 years of age or older, Check 
out work by currently featured artists on htto://www.art- 
mine.com. The Gallery Director reviews submissions on an 
ongoing basis. For more information about gallery 
representation visit: http://www.agora-gallery.com/repre- 
sentation or email: Marie@agora-gallery.com. 


GARGIULO ART FOUNDATION, INC. presents Bicycle 
Theme Art Show, July 13 at Hollingsworth Art Gallery and 
Flagler County Art League Gallery, Inc., City Market Place, 
Palm Coast, FL. In conjunction with City of Palm Coast’s 5th 
annual bicycle “Tour de Palm Coast”. Juror J. J. Graham, 
Artist/Gallery Owner; Awards, - Four person show/purchas- 
es; $35/6 images; all media; deadline June 9; acceptance 
notification, June 22. Prospectus: SASE to GAF 8 Cedar 
Point Drive, Palm Coast, FL 32164. Phone (386) 446-0617; 
www.hollingsworthgallery.com 


NEW YORK, NY: Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club, Inc. 
117th Annual Open Juried Exhibition at the National Arts 
Club, NY. October 1 - 25, 2013. Open to women artists. 
Media: Oil, Acrylic, Watercolor, Pastel, Graphics, and 
Sculpture. Over $10,000 in awards. Entry Fee: 
$35/Members and Associates, $40/Non-Members. Online 
entry deadline is July 8, 2013. Submit your entries at 
www.onlinejuriedshows.com. For prospectus, send SASE 
to Okki Whang, 431 Woodbury Road, Cold Spring Harbor, 
NY 11724 or download prospectus at www.clwac.org. 


Call for entries: International Guild of Realism (IGOR) 
8th Annual Juried Exhibition. IGOR has secured a top ranking 
art museum and gallery in Arizona to host our 8th Annual 
Juried Realist Exhibition, which will be held in October and 
November of this year. All entrants must be Guild Members 
in good standing at the time of the judging as well as dur- 
ing the exhibition. The juried membership of IGOR features 
the world’s leading realism artists from over 35 countries 
offering a wide spectrum of realist art. Still accepting 
memberships. Call for entries ends May 20th, 2013. For 
more information about joining IGOR as a juried member, 
please go to IGOR’s website at: www.realismguild.com. 


2013 Northern California Arts 58th International Open 
Juried Art Exhibit- "BE BOLD, BE EXPRESSIVE"! Open to all 
Fine Artists everywhere. Northern CA Arts located in 
Sacramento CA invites you to submit your original artwork. 
Juror Barry Sakata. Online application deadline: 
August 10, 2013; Exhibit Dates: October 1 - 26, 2013 
BEST OF SHOW: $1000; $3000 total CASH & Gift Awards. 
For a detailed Artist's Prospectus; log on_ to: 
sacfinearts.org & click on the Bold EXPRESSIONS 
“online entry" or entry.norcalartists.org 


Artist in Residence 


Bryant Park Corporation is currently accepting 
applications from artists for positions in the 2nd annual 
Bryant Park, Painter in Residence Program. Successful appli- 
cants will be commissioned to work outside at Bryant Park, 
creating representational images that will comprise a visual 
record of Bryant Park. Four painters will be selected. For 
more details about the Bryant Park Painter in Residence 
Program visit www.bryantpark.org/painterinresidence. 


Art Advisor Services 


ART NOW MANAGEMENT helps artists to market and 
brand themselves. Consultant with over 20 years of NYC 
Art World experience, an MBA in Marketing, former gallery 
owner, a degree in Art History from Columbia University 
and graduate of MoMA. Advising artists at all levels and 
aspirations on how best to achieve their goals with expert 
career guidance. Strategic, pragmatic and helpful. For 
more information please visit www.artnowmanagement.com. 
To set up an appointment or learn more call 
917.446.1028 or email ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 


Art Tours 


Russian Art Tour. July 1-8, 2013. A once-in-a-lifetime 
tour for the consummate student of art, Created by fine 
artist and graduate level professor, Cathy Locke, my tour 
focuses on both Russian and European art in Russia. 
Experience entire bodies of work, as well as paintings that 
have never traveled outside of Russia. Daily lectures cover 
everything from the art movement, color theory, composi- 
tion, as well as the background on the artist and the 
collectors. For more information: www.russianarttour.com, 
info@russianarttour.com, 415-328-3562, 
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Fakontech: Golden Structured City with Machine Plan Universe and Method Angle Main Triangle 
Planet and Crystal Code, 2013, gouache, ink, colored pencil, graphite, and pastel on paper. 


WW ithin Dannielle Tegeder’s abstract drawings, paintings, mobiles, and installations are what look like highly kinetic ma- 
chines. Tegeder points to one of these configurations in a drawing stuck to the wall of her Midtown Manhattan stu- 
dio. “I always think about if you could pour a glass of water over the top of these systems, how would it work? What 
direction do things go?” she says. And so a jumble of slanted lines, folded planes, and little wheels coalesces into something 
harmonic—a “system.” The idea of harmony became literal in The Library of Abstract Sound (2009), which she showed at 
the now-shuttered Priska C. Juschka Fine Art. That installation included bookshelves lined with 160 framed drawings, each 
of which had been scanned and digitally translated— according to shapes and colors—into a sound piece. The audio compo- 
sitions were played one by one in the gallery, as a video screen indicated which drawing the audience was “hearing.” 

Now, Tegeder has reconstructed the Library for her first solo museum show, opening May 10 at Hamilton College’s 
new Ruth and Elmer Wellin Museum of Art in Clinton, New York. The exhibition spotlights Tegeder’s output over the 
past five years and includes a 40-foot-long, site-specific mural that “responds to the quality of light and contours of 
the architecture,” says Wellin director Tracy Adler. This, like Tegeder’s previous murals, reveals the guts behind the 
drywall—electrical wires, water pipes, and all—which the artist gleaned from blueprints. 

Tegeder was born in Mahopac, New York, in 1971, the only child of a nurse mother and a steamfitter father. As a young 
girl, she liked to watch her dad make mechanical drawings of piping and ventilation systems 
for work, which are now echoed in her murals. She went to the State University of New York 
at Purchase for her B.F.A. and got her M.F.A. from the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
(She’s presently an art professor at Lehman College in the Bronx.) In 2000, Tegeder moved to 
New York City and soon began to create grid-like wall works and models of underground 
“safe cities”in response to 9/11. Later, on long trips with her husband, artist Pablo Helguera, 
to his hometown of Mexico City, she started making spindly abstract mobiles and installations 
that shift in and out of three-dimensional space. 

A few years ago, Tegeder taught herself animation while housebound with her newborn 
daughter. Using Photoshop and Flash, she’d separate individual elements from photos of her 
drawings and make the shapes dance and deconstruct to music. The Wellin show features sev- 
eral of these mini motion pictures. Tegeder’s animations are a natural evolution for her works, 
Dannielle Tegeder. which always seem to want to move, even when they’re perfectly still. —Trent Morse 














Trent Morse is an associate editor of ARTnews. 
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Alfonso Ossorio (1916-1990), Untitled, c.1951, ink, wax and watercolor on paper, 19 % x 25 ¥% inches, signed 
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Roy Lichtenstein, Stil/ Life with Palette (detail), 1972 
Tom Wesselmann, Smoker #3 (Mouth #17), 1968. Courtesy The Estate of Tom Wesselmann. © Estate of Tom Wesselmann / Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY 
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nge Field (detail), 1964. Private Collection. © James Rosenquist / Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY 
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